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THE WEEK. 
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THe chief event of the week 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: has been the rejection of the 
AT HOME. Evicted Tenants Bill by the House 
of Lords. The event was fully 
anticipated; indeed, since the speech of Colonel 
Saunderson in the House of Commons on the second 
reading of the measure, Liberals have had no reason 
to doubt what its fate would be when it fell into 
the hands of the representatives of British and 
Irish landlordism. There was, of course, some 
hope—especially after the speech of Mr. Courtney 
—that the Peers might listen not to the 
appeal of the Irish people, but to the advice 
tendered by their own friends. That hope was 
effectually destroyed, however, during the debate 
on Monday evening, when it became manifest that 
the House of Lords was determined to reject the 
Bill, and that it absolutely declined to accept the 
alternative offered to it by Lord Spencer of revising 
and altering it. It was its veto which it was resolved 
to put in force, and never has that veto been em- 
ployed more unwisely or for a more cruel and selfish 
purpose. The rejection of the measure on Tuesday 
was carried by 249 votes to 30, 


THE speeches during the two nights’ debates in 
opposition to the Bill were of varying merit. The 
best was probably that of the Duke of Devonshire— 
a dull and laboured but conscientious statement of 
his objections to the measure. It is impossible to 
read the report of this speech without recalling the 
name once applied by Mr. Chamberlain to the Duke 
—Rip Van Winkle. His arguments belonged to the 
dark ages of Irish and social legislation, and were, 
for the most part, utterly obsolete when applied to 
the problem we have to face to-day. The two 
worst speeches—in spirit, at least— were those 
of the Duke of Argyll and Lord Salisbury. 
The Duke managed to introduce an immense amount 
of self-praise into a most virulent attack upon the 
Irish people, the Liberal party, and the present 
Government. Lord Salisbury was not so virulent, 
though the strain of vulgarity which is so notice- 
able in many of his speeches was conspicuous. He 
addressed part of his observations to the question of 
the agitation against the House of Lords—a question 
which had been discussed with refreshing frankness 
by Lord Tweedmouth. It is hardly necessary to 
say that he poured contempt upon popular senti- 
ment, representative institutions, and the House of 
Commons itself. But there was an unreal ring in 
his bluster which revealed an uneasy conscience. 





By far the most significant incident of the debate 
was the appearance, if we mistake not, for the first 
time, of the Marquis of Clanricarde as a speaker in 
the House of which he is a member. Remembering 
Lord Clanricarde’s reputation as a landlord, and the 
manner in which he has been repudiated even by 
Tory administrators of Ireland, there was a 
striking audacity in his intrusion into this 
debate. Even the Times, in its leading article, 
utterly ignores him, as Lord Salisbury did in 
his speech. But the motion for the rejection 
of the Bill which was to give peace to thousands of 
suffering persons in Ireland, and to put an end to 
an intolerable feud, could have had no more fitting 
spokesman and supporter than the Marquis of 
Clanricarde. It was his work that Lord Salisbury, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and all the rest of the noble 
majority, were engaged in doing, and he had a 
perfect right to appear amongst them and lend them 
the moral support of his presence whilst they were 
carrying out his policy. - 





For the rest, the debate made two points clearly 
apparent. The first is that the Peers rely, as a 
justification of their conduct, upon the fact thai the 
tenants for whose benefit the Bill was intended had 
been at one time engaged in an illegal movement, the 
Plan of Campaign, to wit. They were sinners, and, 
in the opinion of the blameless noblemen who 
clustered round Lord Clanricarde, they deserved to 
be punished for their sins. The House of Lords 
was too holy to lift its finger to relieve their 
necessities. But the second point was, after all, 
the dominant note of the debate. This was the 
assertion of the extreme rights of landlordism. 
Lord Salisbury feebly resented Lord Tweedmouth's 
statement that the House of Lords is a House of 
landlords; but his protest was ridiculous in presence 
of the utterances of himself and his followers. The 
old Duke of Newcastle, if he could have been spared 
to sit among the Peers on Tuesday, would have felt 
that, after all, the citadel of privilege was still held 
stoutly by the privileged classes. Wedo not pretend 
to say what effect this debate and division may have 
upon the condition of Ireland, and public opinion of 
England ; but the Peers have deliberately incurred 
a responsibility the gravity of which no man can 
exaggerate. 





Mr. MoRLEY’S draft report has been presented 
to the Irish Land Committee. A draft report is 
supposed to be a secret, but the action of the Con- 
servative members of the Committee has sufficiently 
disclosed its general tenour. They presented a 
minority report—said to have been prepared mainly 
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by Mr. Hayes-Fisher—and then left the Committee 
inabody. The secession of members of a Committee 
is an act of contempt punishable by the House, if 
it were worth while punishing Mr. Carson and his 
colleagues. Their precious minority report is, we 
understand, actually retrogressive, and suggests the 
re-fixing of the judicial rents by arrangement be- 
tween landlord and tenant, or by arbitrators agreed 
upon by the parties, instead of by the Court. Thus 
the Irish Tories, who are at least logical, carry back 
their objection to the compulsory principle of which 
we have heard so much in the discussions on the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, and propose to undo the work 
of 1881. 


The truth of the matter simply is that the 
work which Parliament did, or intended to do, 


in 1881, has largely been undone already. “The 
Irish judges,” as Mr. Morley remarked lately, 
“are a very subtle race of men.” Adams v. 


Dunseath and the familiar juggle about improve- 
ments is only one of their exploits. They have 
developed the most extraordinary series of evasions 
of the Act imaginable. To take an example. The 
Act, in the plainest possible words, prevents tenants 
from contracting out. But the courts have 
ruled that though a tenant cannot contract 
out, by surrendering or losing his tenancy and 
accepting a new tenancy he destroys his right to 
get a fair rent fixed, for the Act only applied to 
tenancies existing in 1881. Even as it is, one-third 
of the Irish tenants have not had fair rents fixed 
owing to technical difficulties. It is generally 
believed that of those who got rents fixed in 1881-2 
a large proportion would be unable to get them 
fixed again, under the present law, owing to various 
new technicalities invented in the meantime. The 
landlords might begin raising the rents in the old 
fashion. 


THE tenants who sent in their first applications 
to have rents fixed in October, 1881, will be entitled 
to apply again in October, 1895; for though the 
term is a fifteen-years’ term, provision was made in 
the Act of 1881 for the refixing of the rent in the 
last year of the term, to prevent a transitional 
period under neither the old rent nor the new. The 
Irish Land Bill which must be introduced next 
session to carry out the recommendations of Mr. 
Morley’s report will therefore be urgent. It is a 
Bill which cannot, by any pressure of other measures, 
be allowed to wait till another year. We noticea 
useful little pamphlet by Mr. W. J. Johnston, a 
young Presbyterian barrister (Dublin: M. H. Gill), 
which may help to the understanding of next year’s 
Bill. Legislation has made the Irish Land question 
less melodramatic, but it has not made it less difficult 
for Englishmgn to master. 


In the House of Commons the principal event 
has been the debate on the Eight Hours Bill for 
Miners, and the adoption of an amendment, moved 
by Mr. David Thomas, providing that the eight 
hours’ limit should only be enforced in those 
counties in which the Act was adopted by a majority 
of the workmen employed undergrqund. It is 
difficult to understand why this amendment should 
have been resisted so strenuously by the supporters 
of the Bill. The fact that in many parts of England 
the pitmen are almost unanimously opposed to 
the eight hours’ limit is notorious. It is equally 
notorious that the whole conditions of mining differ 
widely in different counties, and the regulations 
which may be expedient and necessary in one 
district are wholly inapplicable in another. In these 
circumstances it would be manifestly both unjust and 
unwise to pass an Act of a novel and stringent 
character against the wishes of the very people for 
whose benefit it was ostensibly intended. Nor could 
anything be more unjust than to represent the 








opposition to a universal compulsory measure as 
emanating solely from employers of labour and the 
representatives of capital. Capital possesses its 
rights as well as labour, just as landlords 
possess rights as well as tenants. It is the abuse, 
and not the fair exercise, of those rights against 
which wise men protest, both in the case of capitalists 
and landlords. But so far as the Eight Hours Bill is 
concerned, the movement in favour of local option 
is a distinctly democratic movement, conceived as 
much in the interests of the workman as of the 
employer. There was no reason why the Bill should 
have been abandoned in consequence of Tuesday 
night's division; but its promoters thought other- 
wise, and on Wednesday withdrew the measure. 


THE difficulties which corporations may find in 
applying the Betterment principle under the restric- 
tions enforced by the House of Lords may be better 
understood when we mention that the Betterment 
clause in the amended Manchester Corporation Bill 
covers more than six folio pages. The monster 
clause is full of every possible legal pitfall, and could 
only be applied with any hope of satisfactory result 
in exceptionally clear cases of betterment. 


On Wednesday an old custom, which, so far as 
Liberal Governments are concerned, had been for 
many years allowed to lapse, was revived. The 
members of the Government of all degrees journeyed 
to Greenwich, and there partook of the old white- 
bait banquet, which at one time invariably signalised 
the close of the Session. Weare glad that the custom 
has been revived. We have heard so much of see- 
tions in the Cabinet that the Liberal party will be 
pleased to read of a dinner where the Ministry as a 
whole was fully represented; nor can it be denied 
that Ministers were fully justified by the results of 
their work in indulging in this festive proceeding. 
They have accomplished much—far more than most 
Ministries have been able to accomplish within the 
same space of time—and they would have done still 
more but for the determination of the House of Lords 
to thwart them in every possible way. Let us hope 
that the statesmen who journeyed to Greenwich 
found time to discuss together the means to be taken 
for dealing with the most formidable foe the nation 
now has to face. 


Mr. GLADSTONE made his second appearance in 
public since his retirement at the Hawarden Flower 
Show on Tuesday. He delivered an interesting little 
speech on a favourite topic of his—the importance of 
small cultivations. He has long held the belief that, 
if farmers and cottagers would devote more of their 
attention to the production of fruit, honey, eggs, 
and butter, they would be far better able to meet 
the pressure of foreign competition than is at present 
the case, The matter may not be quite so simple as 
Mr. Gladstone seems to think, though it is impossible 
to doubt that the English farmer misses many 
an opportunity which his Continental rival eagerly 
seizes. But, whatever may be the truth with regard 
to la petite culture, as Mr. Gladstone styles it, every- 
body will be delighted to learn from this speech that 
the great statesman’s health is still excellent, and that 
there are no perceptible signs of any waning of his 
intellectual powers. The man who made the speech 
of last Tuesday would be quite capable of making 
another great speech in the House of Commons if the 
necessity for it arose. 





THE debates on the condition of India this week 
afford a valuable proof of the growing interest taken 
by Parliament and the English public in the condi- 
tion of the people of India. On the whole the im- 
pression left is distinctly optimist—or, if that is too 
strong, one may adopt George Eliot’s word, meliorist ; 
that is to say, in spite of Mr. Naoroji and the figures 
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issued on behalf of the Indian National Congress, 
the condition of the various Indian peoples is, 
on the whole, distinctly tending to improve. It 
cannot be said that Mr. Samuel Smith and Mr. 
Naoroji made out their case for a comprehensive 
inquiry; and the startling statistics produced by 
Mr. Seymour Keay, even if they could be satis- 
factorily tested, would expose anyone who used 
them to the danger of generalisation from a small 
number of (let us hope) non-representative instances. 
There is probably more statistical information avail- 
able about India than about any country in the 
world, except the United States, and a Parliamentary 
inquiry of the kind demanded would only add 
unnecessarily to the heap. An inquiry restricted to 
a definite object, like that promised by Mr. Fowler 
into the financial expenditure, is another matter. 


THE debates indicated in more ways than one that 
it is rather a dangerous thing to generalise about 
“India” asa whole. Thus it is hardly an answer to 
Mr. Keay’s statistics—whatever they may be worth 
—of village poverty in Lower Bengal to point to the 
production of Indian tea ; and, much as we should like 
to see an increased number of competent natives in 
the Civil Service, we cannot but admit that it makes 
a difference when the native candidates for admission 
are, in the main, highly educated and prematurely 
developed natives of Bengal. It is a notable fact, 
and one for which readers may be grateful, that 
until Thursday evening there was nothing, or next to 
nothing, said about Bimetallism. 


Mr. FoOwWLER’'s speech on the Indian Budget on 
that evening, together with the subsequent debate, 
strengthened the impression left by the previous 
day’s. It is true his figures, with the growing deficits 
they exhibited, were not at first sight exactly en- 
couraging ; but the deficits are due to a cause—the 
loss on exchange—which, after all, must pass away 
in time, either by the readjustment (we do not 
mean by Bimetallism) of the value of silver, or, as 
he prophesied, by the eventual introduction of 
a gold standard, and which is rapidly being 
modified by the war in the East. At any rate, India 
is so far protected from famine that the preventive 
expenditure can be safely reduced. The most notable 
part of Mr. Fowler's speech was his effective defence 
of the interests of Indian consumers of cotton goods 
against the Protectionist fallacies of some of their 
friends. After all, the import duties on those goods, 
which the Government is denounced for refusing to 
permit, would of necessity be an additional burden 
on the Indian consumer, and would not apparently 
be of much assistance to the Indian producer. 


THE controversy as to the mail route to Canada 
has been revived this week by letters in the Times 
from the English representatives of the Allan line, 
which has carried on the direct mail service for 
nearly forty years, and Mr. James Huddart, the 
manager of the new line—subsidised at the rate 
of £3,000 per week by the Government of the 
Dominion—which is now to conduct it at the 
speed required by modern ideas. Messrs. Allan 
remarked that before 1864, when what was in 
those days considered a high speed was required, 
they lost six vessels (and they might have added 
some hundreds of lives) in endeavouring to comply 
with the requirements; and it was only when, on 
the renewal of the contract, modifications were 
introduced in the interest of safety, that their 
record of disaster came to an end. Since then, 
however, other lines have suffered severely in 
spite of the great improvements in the navigation. 
The replies of Mr. Huddart and Sir Charles Tupper 
cannot be regarded as altogether conclusive. The 








ly housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unem d in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the fi nm matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London ofa large amount in weekly wages. 


latter says that statistics show that there are fewer 
disasters on the route to Montreal than on the route 
to New York. That is doubtless true, but the con 
ditions are so widely different—the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, for instance, is not infested by a multi- 
tude of small coasters and large coal schooners, 
like that which sent the Oregon to the bottom— 
that the comparison cannot prove very much. Mr. 
Huddart’s rather acrimonious reply makes one very 
effective point—the enormous power of twin-screws 
as a brake. 





STILL, in the season of fogs and ice in the Strait¢ 
of Belle Isle—in the spring and early summer— 
timid European travellers over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway will perhaps be best advised to reach it by 
way of New York. It may be worth while, how- 
ever, “propos of the present season, to remind the 
travelling public that Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land are admirable fields for them. It is a pity, in 
their interest, that the new line is only to go to 
Halifax in winter. 


THE paper read by Mr. Sidney Webb at the 
British Association meeting on the “‘ Economic 
Heresies’ of the London County Council” is a 
complete justification of the conduct of that body 
in fixing the “ minimum wage,” and eliminating the 
middleman. It contains, moreover, a very striking 
description of what may be called, in language 
appropriate to the circumstances under which 
it was read, the integration—the term is the 
author’s—of productive processes under a single 
managing authority. The introduction of ‘the 
“minimum wage” — which is, after all, the 
principle invariably applied where that wage is 
called salary, as in the professions—has so utilised 
competition as to secure and enhance efficient, and 
therefore cheap, labour; and the elimination of the 
contractor has been found to be the only means 
available to keep the cost of works down to the 
estimates of the Council's engineers and architects, 





WHETHER the “integration of processes,” of 
which Mr. Webb gave’ a number of remarkable 
instances towards the close of his paper, tends to 
the establishment of Social Democracy is another 
matter. It seems to us—if it points to any great 
political changes at all—to foreshadow rather the 
type of State prophesied some years ago by M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu—a huge administrative monarchy, 
supervising or supplanting the colossal manufactur- 
ing and transporting companies and trusts, in 
order to maintain the public peace; a monarchy 
built on the lines of the later Roman Empire, but 
immensely developed, and not impossibly with 
equally serious financial results. The tendency of 
the time, however, as Professor Foxwell protested 
in the discussion which followed Mr. Webb's paper, 
is not by any means altogether in the direction of 
integration, though it is true that—partly, we think, 
from the importance of the time-element in modern 
industry—many modern firms have, as.Mr. Webb. 
noticed, inverted an old rule, and now never buy 
anything that they can make for themselves. We 
may remark, however, that no better field could be 
found for the elimination of the middleman than 
the trades which have to do with building and con- 
struction. Few trades, if any, are so full of small 
(and incompetent) masters, are carried on with so 
little available reserve of capital, or are productive 
of so much scamped work—as every London house- 
holder knows to his cost, especially if he happens to 
live in a suburb. . 





In the general dearth of political 

ABROAD. news which is usual at this time of 
year on the Continent of Europe, 

the Anarchist movements, past, present, and future, 





afford almost the only material available for the pur- 
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veyors of foreign news. The execution of Caserio 
at Lyons early on Thursday morning, amid extra- 
ordinary police precautions, and the discovery of 
a bomb at Rome—intended, it is said, for Signor 
Crispi—are the most recent incidents in this depart- 
ment. The “outrage” in the post office at New 
Cross, which may be the Anarchist method of com- 
memorating Martial Bourdin’s involuntary suicide 
in Greenwich Park, looks more like a practical 
joke. The failure of the Swiss police to capture 
“Baron” Sternberg, the Anarchist wanted for 
causing an explosion at Liége, has, at any rate, 
deprived the journalist and the student of mental 
pathology of a great deal of interesting material—at 
least if, as is reported, he is a wealthy amateur with 
a taste for “tragedies” and outrages. The investi- 
gation into the murder of Signor Bandi, the Leghorn 
journalist, seems to indicate that, in that city at 
any rate, the Anarchists are more organised than is 
their usual custom—more so, for instance, than 
appeared to the Paris jury on Sunday last. 


Ir is hardly surprising that the great trial in that 
city of a miscellaneous collection of thirty French 
Anarchists should have resulted in an acquittal of all 
but three. It had been clear for some time that the 
prosecution were not making the best of their case ; 
and the jury, naturally enough, failed to see evidence 
that a conspiracy to commit specific crimes existed 
between the authors, artists, and professional 
criminals who were brought before them. The two 
former classes, therefore, were acquitted, while three 
of the latter were convicted on various counts, and 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment. The accused, 
however, were not indicted under the last anti- 
Anarchist law, but under that passed after the 
explosion in the Chamber in December last. The 
Débats suggests the formation of an Anarchist 
colony in Kerguelen’¢Land—thedreariest spot, except 
the Antarctic Continent, in the South Atlantic. After 
the verdict of Sunday the Public Prosecutor must 
wish someone had thought of it before. It is a pity 
his failure should be followed up by the prosecution 
of M. Rochefort for two articles which are no worse 
than his usual invectives. We deal with the reception 
of the verdict more fully elsewhere. 


Amon the curiosities of the trial was a letter from 
M. Elisée Reclus justifying theft as part of the 
Anarchist Revolution. Society collectively, and any 
part of it, he argues, has a right to take back the 
wealth of which it has been despoiled. So has any 
isolated individual, provided his motive is not 
merely selfish. If his act is a conscious protest 
against social inequalities, he is only performing 
his part of the Social Revolution. One has heard 
the same sort of thing (in less ethical language) 
in the legends of Robin Hood. 





Or course one result of the trial has been the 
denunciation (by M. de Blowitz) of trial by jury; 
another has been an extensive exodus of Anarchists 
from France—four hundred, it is said, have come to 
London, including the well-known Italian Amilcare 
Cipriani, who is alleged to have promoted the 
attempted rising in Sicily early this year. His case 
may illustrate the difficulties in which Lord Salis- 
bury’s Alien Bill would put the Foreign Office. His 
alleged offences are political, but it is extremely 
probable that the Italian Government would make 
an effort to get him nevertheless. 


Tue termination of the state of siege in Sicily 
—which was officially announced last Tuesday, but 
is said to have been decided upon at the end of last 
month—is an unexpected and pleasant surprise for 
a much-oppressed population, and an extremely 
clever stroke.on the part of Signor Crispi. It comes 





not under compulsion, but as an act of grace, and 
at a time when sympathy has been specially excited 
for the Sicilians by the disastrous earthquake of last 
week. If it is followed by an adequate Land Bill, 
and, at no distant date, by an amnesty, Signor 
Crispi’s compatriots will have good reason for their 
gratitude. 


THE new Danish Ministry, destitute as it is of 
any representative of that party to which its 
existence is chiefly due, has not been favourably 
received by the Moderate Liberal press. But while 
Liberal divisions continue, and Socialism absorbs 
what would otherwise be the most militant sec- 
tion of the party, there is not much chance of 
a recovery from the condition which, as we 
said last week, has caused a reversal in Den- 
mark of the general tendencies of modern his- 
tory. These divisions were illustrated afresh at the 
end of last week by the resignation of M. Brandes, 
the leader of an important section of the Opposition, 
despairing of his party and bis country alike. The 
situation at present suggests that there is not much 
hope for that solution of the Norwegian difficulty 
(now daily becoming more and more acute) which 
has been suggested by some observers — we mean 
the plan of separating Norway from Sweden and 
attaching it to Denmark, as it was before the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Democratic Norway and Monarch- 
ical Denmark would indeed be a most unequal 
match. 


THE lull in domestic politics in Austria which has 
been so marked since the advent of the Coalition 
Ministry, is just now broken only by the revival 
of the agitation for universal suffrage—two mass 
meetings for this end were held in Vienna on Sunday 
—and by a curious split among the Ultramontanes, 
which has resulted in the postponement of the 
projected Catholic Congress until next year. 
According to the organ of the Catholic democracy 
this is because the “feudal magnates” fear the 
“development of Christian Socialism.” According 
to other accounts, “Christian Socialism” means 
anti-Semitism ; but, as anti-Semitism is coming 
to mean anti-capitalism, there is not much difference, 
except in the character of the Christianity in- 
volved. It will be a curious result of the revived 
attention in the Roman Catholic Church to medizval 
economics and ethics if the Ultramontanism which 
has been so powerful a force in Continental politics 
for three-quarters of a century should give way 
before the “ social movement.” 


SERVIA and Bulgaria have both been celebrating 
anniversaries this week—the one the birthday of its 
King, the other the seventh anniversary of Prince 
Ferdinand’s election to the throne. The new coup 
d'état which was expected to mark the day in 
Servia has not taken place; but the expected 
amnesty for Bulgarian political offenders has been 
duly announced. The only important exception is 
M. Karaveloff ; and the omission is due to his own 
act. The general election is fixed for the 11th (23rd) 
of next month. At present everything indicates 
that it will strengthen the existing régime. 


From Zermatt comes the announcement that the 
Communal authorities have granted a concession for 
the erection of a colossal hotel on the Gornergrat, 
soon to be kept supplied, we believe, by a new rail- 
way on the rack-and-pinion system, with regular and 
punctual deliveries of tourists. This alone would 
not much matter; but the hotel, it is said, is so 
placed as to spoil the view, breaking in upon it and 
preventing its being seen as a whole. The project 
has evoked a petition, which is said to have received 
numerous signatures from English visitors. We do 
not know whether the action of the Commune is 
another step in the long struggle—much exacerbated 
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in the past by odium theologicum——between native 
enterprise and the Seiler family, who, as a matter of 
fact, are immigrants from Brieg. If it is, we should 
be inclined to expect that the latter would find some 
means of deliverance. 


On our Causerie page “ A. T. Q. C.” 
LITERATURE, discusses the question (which will 
SCIENCE, ETc. be suggested to many minds this 
week by the publication of Mr. 
Blackmore's “ Perlycross”’) of “ locality” in fiction. 
It is well to remember that this is but a part of an 
inquiry which has a distinctively American aspect. 
Taking those most characteristic and self-conscious 
developments with which Mr. Brander Matthews 
would naturally be best acquainted, the movement is 
something more than a reaction against the “ carpet- 
bagging novelist,” and the obliteration of local peculi- 
arities, far-reaching as these considerations are. With- 
out so much as mentioning the British invader, Mr. 
Hamlin Garland puts forward in this month's Forum 
a portentous list of contributory causes of the new 
outburst of what he calls “veritism” (veritism 
seems to be realism purged of sex-madness). It isa 
substitution of the probable for the impossible, and 
even the possible; of actual life for melodrama; of 
“the sunny, the regular, the normal” for the fan- 
tastic and miraculous. It is an appeal to“ intellectual 
emotion” instead of to passion ; a protest against 
mere straining after effect, against imitation and the 
iteration of worn-out themes. 





In poetry the same spirit leads to freedom of 
form ; in sculpture to freedom from the abstract ; in 
the drama to “the abolition of formal plot, of set 
villains, of asides and soliloquies.” All of which is 
very interesting, very naive, very twentieth-century. 
Some of it is soundly sensible. But, as Mr. Garland 
admits, “ it all comes down to a matter of tempera- 
ment ;” and the average temperament is desperately, 
hopelessly idealistic. For ourselves, the prospect 
of a school of fiction whose “central figures 
do not necessarily marry or die at the end of 
the book—they walk on over the hill”—excites 
reproachful and sceptical feelings. If marriage 


and death are not “probable” enough for the’ 


new school it must be hard to please, and 
we have a lively confidence that they will main- 
tain their superior interest even for the cultured 
mind. Besides, it is quite impossible, in this land 
of hoary survivals at least, to contemplate with 
equanimity the possible supplanting of “Maud 
St. Ayr” by plain “ Polly Jones,” and of “ Hubert 
De Montford” by “Percy B. Wilson.” Take the 
House of Lords, but leave, oh leave us our Vamily 
Herald ! 





TWENTY years ago Langley undertook the deter- 
mination of the different powers of radiation of 
various portions of the solar surface, paying special 
attention to that of the spots. He employed for his 
researches a very delicate thermopile and a galvano- 
meter. The results he obtained showed that the 
spots gave very nearly half as much heat as that 
radiated from the photosphere itself. Since that 
time the art of instrument-construction has made 
rapid strides, and it is not surprising to find that 
what was then termed a very delicate instrument 
is now less favourably regarded. It is sufficient to 
say that bolometers of the latest construction have 
rendered such measurements much more reliable, 
and the use of Boy’s quartz-fibres, as instanced in 
his radiomicrometer, has added still more to the 
fineness of the observations. Armed with this 
apparatus, Wilson has been making some interest- 
ing new. researches in the same direction. The 
apparatus is so adjusted that a magnified image of 
the sun is made to fall on the face of the radiomicro- 
meter by means of a heliostat and then an enlarging 
lens. By the intervention of a screen, any part of 





the solar surface can, at wiil, be cast on the radio- 
micrometer and detained there by the clockwork of 
the heliostat. The observations consisted in com- 
paring a spotted area of a certain size, first with an 
equal piece of the photosphere in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and then with that part in the middle of 
the solar disc. The results so obtained may be said, 
briefly, to differ from those above referred to in 
that the decrease in the heat-rays of a spot at the 
centre and limb of the sun is less than that of an 
equal surface of photosphere in these two positions. 
The conclusion which Wilson draws from these 
observations, that the spots lie above the photo- 
sphere, will, however, not meet with general ap- 
proval. 


Count LADISLAS WODTZICKI was ap 

OBITUARY. eminent Galician nobleman, a member 
of the Austrian Upper House, who hadi 

previously been a deputy for his native province and 
was governor of the Austrian Liindesbank. He is 
described as “ a Tory in the best sense of the word” 
—a species rapidly becoming extinct. Lord Charles 
Thynne was an eminent’ vert” to Roman Catholicism 
who had been a Prebendary of the Church of England, 


and ended his life—being then a widower—as a. 


priest in the Church of his adoption. 








CLANRICARDE AND COMPANY. 





HE House of Lords did a piece of work on 
Tuesday last which its members will certainly 

live to rue. Fourteen years ago this same body of 
English gentlemen took a step which no man 
amongst them now looks back upon with any feeling 
save one of shame. At a most critical moment in 
the history of the United Kingdom, when all who 
had eyes to see could perceive only too plainly that 
the gravest dangers were approaching in Ireland, 
the Peers, at the bidding of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury, deliberately stamped out a measure 
which was designed to stay, if it could not wholly 
avert, that social war in Ireland which was mani- 
festly on the point of breaking out. The rejection 
of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill has 
long since been recognised by dispassionate 
men of all parties as a blunder and a crime. 
If the House of Lords had not taken that ill- 
omened step it is possible and probable that the 
history of the last fourteen years would have been 
altogether different from what it has been. The 


agrarian war with which Mr. Forster contended so- 


bravely, and alas! so ineffectually, would, there is 
every reason to believe, have been stayed at the out- 
set. And all the long series of painful events that 
followed upon that war would never have occurred. 
It is, of course, easy to be wise after the event, and 
the Peers may possibly try to excuse themselves for 
their act of criminal folly in 1880 by declaring that 
no man then knew what was coming. But the excuse 
is not a true one. There were many men even then 
who warned them of the consequences of their conduct. 
Nor had they the excuse of which they so freely 
avail themselves now, of pretending that the opinion 
of all reasonable men was on their side. There was 
no Home Rule split in 1880, and even the Duke of 
Argyll himself was one of the opponents of the 
majority of the Peers. They sinned then in the 
light of day, and they involved their country in con- 
sequences, the gravity of which can hardly be 
exaggerated. But that they have not yet reaped the 
punishment for that colossal offence by no means 
implies that punishment will not overtake them. 
The vengeance of the gods may be slow, but it is 
certain, and when the day of reckoning comes, as 
come it will before long, between the people of the 
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United Kingdom and the Hereditary House which 
insolently tramples upon their rights, the rejection 
of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill will not be 
the lightest item in the indictment brought against 
the Peers. It is difficult to understand how Lord 
Salisbury and his friends, with the full knowledge 
they now have of the criminality of their act in 1880, 
can have deliberately repeated that act in 1894. 
Once more they were asked not to serve the interests 
of a party or to make any sacrifice on their own 
part for the sake of peace, but simply to assent to 
a measure which would have healed a feud of long 
standing without doing injury to any man. The 
Evicted Tenants Bill was meant not merely as a 
message of peace to Ireland, but as a measure which 
would put an end to actual physical suffering on the 
part of thousands of ignorant and wretched men and 
women, whose miseries are the seed of the dissen- 
sions and misunderstandings in which revolutivis 
have always had their origin. This is the measure 
which they have seen fit to reject by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and with something like open contempt. 
They have rejected it, too, in face of the warnings 
addressed to them by the wisest among their own 
number. Upon them now lies a terrible responsi- 
bility. They may try to shirk it by raising the vain 
protest that Ministers, by refusing to originate a 
compromise, were themselves the authors of this 
disaster, or they may raise the other protest that the 
language—rash and unfortunate as we admit it to be 
—of some of the Irish members compelled them to 
take this course. These, however, are but the 
devices of cowards, the tricks by which a troubled 
conscience tries to make its peace with itself. The 
broad fact remains that a measure which every true 
friend of Ireland, to whatever party he might belong, 
admitted to be necessary, has been destroyed by the 
action of the House of Lords. It is upon this fact 
that history will fix itself when it is weighing in the 
balance the conduct of parties with regard to Ireland 
in this last decade of our century. 

It will avail little to scrutinise the speeches which 
the Peers delivered during the course of the debate 
on Monday and Tuesday. There was not a speech 
delivered from the Tory or Unionist benches that 
really touched the heart of the question at issue. 
We suppose that the Dake of Argyll may be regarded 
as the most brilliant representative of the intellect 
of the Peers. At all events, he never loses an 
opportunity of presenting himself in that character 
to the world at large. The Duke of Argyll made a 
speech, the cleverness of which no one can deny. 
But where in the course of that speech, bitter and 
animated and searching as it was, did he attempt 
to grapple with the real problem involved in the 
Evicted Tenants Bill? Where did he show any sign 
of that statesmanlike instinct which enables a man 
to set his own personal prejudices and paltry 
jealousies and miserable recriminations on one side 
in order that he may grapple freely with a grave 
public question? We do not deny the force of what 
the Duke said when he indulged in a chapter of 
autobiography. We admit that in bygone days he 
was a good Liberal and a zealous servant of those 
great men under whom it was his good fortune to 
serve. But when he assumed that he was still as 
good a Liberal as ever, and that it was his opponents 
who had abandoned the old ways and turned to strange 
devices and new principles, he forgot the character of 
his own record. The moment at which he ceased to 
be a Libeial and broke from the Liberal party was the 
moment at which he found himself compelled to choose 
between the assertion of popular rights and the 
maintenance of the rights ot the landlords. It seems 
still harder fur a landlord to remain a faithful 
Liberal ther for the rich man to enter heaven. Like 








the Duke, most of the other Tories who took part in 
the debate defended their votes on the ground that 
the Evicted Tenants Bill was a measure designed to 
secure for the present Government the support of 
the Irish members. In Heaven’s name why did they 
not try to show that it was itself an unjust and 
inexpedient measure, instead of resorting to this 
clap-trap of party rhetoric in order to shirk the 
responsibility they were incurring? Their other 
great argument was that the persons on whose 
behalf it was brought forward were themselves 
sinners. Let us admit the fact. The Plan of 
Campaign was a mistake—a mistaken attempt 
to cure a desperate disease. But it was not 
on behalf of the authors of that Plan that the 
Evicted Tenants Bill was brought forward, and 
one might have supposed that even a Scotch or 
Irish landlord would have had so much of human 
feeling in his breast as would have «nabled bim 
to see rather the miseries of the victims of the Plan 
of Campaign than their small personal share of 
responsibility for it. Yet the House of Lords, 
arrogating to itself the right to inflict full and con- 
dign punishment upon all who fight either against 
the laws of political economy or the privileges of 
these spotless persons the landlords of Ireland, 
determined that nothing should be done to relieve 
the distresses of a large body of sufferers, and that 
no remedial measure should, with their good will, be 
applied to the great sore of Ireland. 

We regard the vote of last Tuesday as a criminal 
act, and we feel it to be impossible to look upon the 
men who are responsible for it in any other light 
than as criminals. They are, of course, for the 
moment safely entrenched behind the absurd privi- 
leges of their House. It is their privilege and 
prerogative, whenever they choose, to trample upon 
the wisest and best efforts of those who represent 
the nation, to stifle the natural impulses of the 
people, and to crush every movement which aims at 
doing justice to the country as a whole. We trust 
that those friends of theirs who have been en- 
treating them not to commit themselves to this 
appalling error will now try to bring home to 
them the certain consequences of their folly. They 
have for the moment embarrassed the Govern- 
ment; they may, though we doubt it, have 
imperilled the alliance between the people of 
Great Britain and the people of Ireland; they 
have certainly inflicted very cruel suffering upon 
many helpless and many innocent persons. But 
do they really imagine that their conduct in this 
matter is likely to help them when, at the next 
General Election, they are dragged to the bar of 
public opinion, and called upon to answer for all 
the outrages that they have committed against the 
freedom and the justice which the subjects of the 
Queen are supposed to enjoy? Do they suppose 
that if the torch which they have lighted brings 
about the social conflagration that many of our 
wisest men now dread in Ireland, they will escape the 
responsibility they have incurred? If they indulge in 
such dreams, they must indeed be besotted by the sense 
of their absurd and obsolete prerogatives. In the last 
speech which he ever delivered in the House of Lords 
the Lord Derby of his day, in 1869, recited with 
solemn effect the curse of Meg Merrilies upon Ellan- 
gowan. He meant it asa warning to Mr. Gladstone 
of the terrible effects that were to follow the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. There is no need 
to say that his fears and his warnings were never 
fulfilled. But some of the Peers, when, in the con- 
genial company of Lord Clanricarde, they gave their 
vote on Tuesday night, may possibly have recalled 
the dramatic moment when the aged Earl, with 
uplifted vcice end outstretched hand, proncunced 
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words that now may, with a thousand times more accu- 
racy, be applied to themselves and to the act which 
they have just committed :—“ Ride your ways, Laird 
of Ellangowan! This day have ye quenched seven 
smoking hearths—see if the fire in your ain parlour 
burn the blither for that. Ye have riven the thack 
off seven cottar-houses—look if your ain roof-tree 
stand the faster!*’ The roof-tree of the House of 
Lords is venerable with age and with a thousand 
associations with our national story, but even it is 
hardly likely to stand the firmer for the outrage 
which has just been committed by the Peers. The 
duty of the Government is now set plainly before 
them. It is they who must now make the cry 
for the abolition of the veto of the House of 
Lords their own. They have been fairly chal- 
lenged to the fight, and if they fail to accept that 
challenge it must be at the cost of the confidence 
of their party. 








WITHOUT MR. GLADSTONE. 





FEW days more and the session of 1894 will 

have become a thing of the past. It has 
been, in many respects, one of the most remarkable 
sessions of the century. Indeed, if we regard the 
whole sitting of Parliament since the General 
Election of 1892 as constituting one session, there 
would be no ground for disputing its position of 
paramount importance. But, looking only at the 
technical session which began in March, we shall 
find plenty to interest the politician. Its most 
striking feature has been the absence of Mr. Glad- 
stone. For the first time for half a century the 
House has gone through the labours of the Par- 
liamentary year without the assistance of the 
greatest of all Parliamentarians. A common phrase 
during the past five months has been an expression 
of surprise at the fact that Mr. Gladstone should 
have been so little missed; but this is a notion 
that only finds acceptance among the ignorant and 
inexperienced. It is no disparagement of those 
who have taken his place, either in the Cabinet 
or the House of Commons, to say that since his 
retirement he has been missed daily and almost 
hourly. No doubt the failure of his physical powers, 
which became so marked towards the close of the 
last session, after the strain of the Home Rule Bill 
had been taken from his shoulders, did something to 
prepare men’s minds for his disappearance from the 
scene. The marvellous effort which he made 
whilst the Home Rule question was before the 
House had ceased, and more and more he dele- 
gated his duties as Leader of the House to 
his colleagues. There was, therefore, nothing 
abrupt or violent in his disappearance from the 
Treasury Bench. He himself had done his best to 
make his retirement as unostentatious as possible. 
Never before did a man in his great position lay 
aside the burden of power with so complete an 
absence of advertisement or display. He disappeared 
as silently as the sun itself when it sets behind the 
western hills, and people were almost tempted to 
believe that his going was, after all, merely an 
illusion. But though he went thus silently, and 
almost stealthily, his departure produced a change 
in the conditions of our political life which time 
only serves to make more apparent. It is no 
ex ration to say that with him went the 
noblest inspiration in politics which this genera- 
tion has known. His retirement meant not the 
mere substitution of one leader for another, or of 
a new policy in place of an old: it meant a change, 
as it were, in the atmospheric conditions of public 
life. Those who for years had drawn their inspira- 





tion from Mr. Gladstone now found themselves 
breathing a different air. Something had been 
taken from them which could never be replaced, nor 
did they feel its loss the less keenly because it was 
in itself impalpable. It is a matter of common 
notoriety that the change has been severely felt in 
the House of Commons. There are many eminent 
men still left in that Assembly. There are many 
more who are manifestly on the high road to 
eminence. But the one commanding influence 
which had dominated it so long, and under which 
every great Parliamentary reputation of our time 
had grown up, had been removed. It would have 
been strange, indeed, if the loss of this influence had 
not been keenly felt. Nor is it a reproach to the 
Parliamentary leaders who are left if we say that the 
House of Commons has been in all respects a poorer 
and more prosaic place since Mr. Gladstone, to all 
intents and purposes, ceased to belong to it. 

Yet, whilst bare justice compels this acknow- 
ledgment, it must, at-the same time, be said that 
the House of Commons without Mr. Gladstone has. 
shown itself to be an eminently practical, if a 
somewhat matter-of-fact, body, and that the record 
of work for the present session is one that it can 
well regard with pride. It is seldom that a great 
loss falls upon any map, or body of men, without 
bringing some compensation in its train. .The com- 
pensation for the loss of Mr, Gladstone is to be found 
in the immense impulse which has been given not 
merely to the efforts of the younger men who follow 
him, but to those new ideas and new forces in the 
political world which during his reign in the Parlia- 
mentary arena were almost entirely hidden beneath 
the surface. Statesmen, like dogs, have their day. 
Mr. Gladstone’s day was longer and more splendid 
than that of any other great leader of our time; but 
it is at an end, and a new day has followed it. With 
whose name it is to be permanently associated, or 
whether any one man is to be allowed to claim it as 
his own, is not yet clear; but it is at least certain 
that it must be a day in which many new ideas 
and new forces will come into play. Already we 
have seen its first-fruits. The Budget Bill con- 
tains the germs of a social revolution hidden in 
the clauses of an Act of Parliament. We may be 
told that Mr. Gladstone, before he retired from office, 
gave his full assent to the provisions of that Act. It 
is quite true that he did so; but the fact remains 
that this new departure in our fiscal system marks a 
distinct transition from the principles which guided 
successive Governments in the Gladstenian era. Nor 
ought we to ignore an incident in our political 
history which, though almost forgotten now—so 
quickly do events pass from men’s minds—was of 
special and peculiar importance. We refer to the steps 
taken by the Government for increasing the strength 
of the navy. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
action of the Cabinet on this matter was in many 
respects more important than anythingelse it has done 
since taking cffice. Not only did that action convince 
the country that the Liberal party is as resolutely 
determined to maintain the great national line of 
defence as its opponents are, but it was the proximate 
cause of the introduction of Sir Wiiliam Harcourt’s 
revolutionary Budget. We need not dwell upon 
this point, but there is no need to tell those who are 
behind the scenes that no incident has more clearly 
marked the transition from the old era to the new 
than this. Of the rest of the work accomplished 
during the session, it is hardly necessary to speak ; 
but its character and significance cannot be mistaken. 
In every case it has advanced democratic principles 


‘to a point which no Ministry had reached before, 


nor is there apy pretence of finality about the various 
Acts that have become law this session. “ Finality ” 
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is a word which, when it falls from the lips of 
statesmen, marks the waning of their powers, if not 
the close of their career. Lord Russell gave utter- 
ance to it on a famous occasion; and though he was 
fortunate enough to live to redeem the mistake he 
then made, its consequences remained with him to 
the close of his political life. Mr. Gladstone, with a 
firmer grip on the substance of things, and a larger 
view of the potentialities of political action, never 
used the word, save in reference to his own personal 
efforts, and we can well believe that he looks furward 
to the era which has succeeded his own with con- 
fidence and sympathy. 

It is not unusual at the close of a session to 
review the influence it has had upon the reputation 
and position of individual politicians. There is no 
need to embark upon this somewhat invidious task 
at present. So far as the House of Commons is 
concerned, the retirement of Mr. Gladstone has 
been followed by what may be called a general 
move upwards of the men who stood next to him in 
rank, Sir William Harcourt, in the work of leading 
the House, has shown that he is really possessed of 
the many good qualities with which his friends 
credited him. But others also, now that the com- 
manding and compelling influence of the great leader 
has been removed, have made a corresponding ad- 
vance. Even the younger men have profited by the 
removal of the one paramount personality in political 
life to assert their own individuality, and to fill a 
larger place in the eye of the country. As for the 
—— of the personal changes consequent on Mr. 

ladstone’s retirement, the Liberal party at least 
has no reason to complain that its expectations have 
been disappointed. Lord Rosebery’s Ministry is 
to-day far stronger than it was when the session 
began, and Lord Rosebery himself, gaining daily in 
experience of the duties of the greatest office to 
which any subject of the Queen can aspire, has at 
the same time gained both in self-confidence and in 
the confidence of the Liberal party. It was a task 
of almost appalling magnitude and difficulty that 
was entrusted to him when he stepped into the place 
vacated by Mr. Gladstone. ‘To have steered the ship 
of the State with safety and success through such a 
session a8 this has been is the best possible vindica- 
tion of his selection for the Premiership, and it must 
inspire his adherents with high hopes for that future 
in which they shall follow him into seas that may be 
still more stormy. ; 


THE SENATE AND THE TARIFF. 


—_oo—_ 


) hee congratulations due to the American people 
on the passing of the Tariff Bill are, un- 
fortunately, only of moderate strength. The satis- 
faction generally felt now that the worst periodof com- 
mercial depression in their history is over is consider- 
ably qualified by the manner of its ending. After a 
struggle of eight months in Congress, they have 
indeed got a tariff which is less rigorous than that 
supreme effort of Protection from which they had 
previously suffered. But it is not the kind of tariff 
promised them by the Democratic party; it is very 
far from being a tariff merely for revenue. True, things 
had reached such a pass that any solution was better 
than none. The state of bus ness was rapidly becom- 
ing as bad as it was in the worst days of the silver 
crisis. The political struggle had seemed likely to 
revive the old antagonism of North and South. But 
the method of the solution and the negotiations 
that preceded it have afforded a lamentable ex- 
hibition of the weaknesses of the Constitutional 
machinery of the United States, and have left a 





few adroit seceders and intriguers victorious over 
the President, the House of Representatives, and 
the people. That machinery has been strained in 
all sorts of unexpected ways. The President, in- 
stead of performing his strict Constitutional duty 
of communicating his views to Congress in de- 
corous and formal messages, has done his best 
to give them practical effect in informal private 
letters and personal interviews. The House, 
after months of discussion, has seen its Bill 
transformed in the Senate by four hundred 
amendments, by way of preliminary, as ex-Speaker 
Reed has reminded us in the North American Review, 
to the greatest “deal’’ in Congressional history. 
The two Houses of the Legislature have been in 
acute antagonism; and the non-popular House has 
won. It is more than suspected, moreover, that the 
strength of the winners is due to a corrupt bargain 
with one of the greatest of those monopolies which 
are now the standing danger of American politics. 
The Senate has hitherto been the glory of the 
American Constitution. Just now it is regarded 
rather as its disgrace. Hitherto, it has ranked by 
universal consent as the best, if not the only satis- 
factory, Upper House in the world. The Senators 
are almost all learned in the law; they are the 
result of a process of natural selection of the fittest 
and ablest politicians in each State. Selected for a 
term three times as long as that of a member 
of the Lower House, and by the State Legisla- 
tures, they are free from direct dependence on the 
electorate, and are, in fact, its masters rather than 
its servants. Durivg the present crisis they have 
been its masters indeed. A month ago the 
House of Representatives formally denounced the 
method of their election—for which hitherto students 
of the Constitution have had nothing but commenda- 
tion—and demanded that they should be directly 
chosen by the people. A few seceding Democrats 
have now succeeded in turning the scale against the 
Democratic majority and utilising the party spirit 
and Protectionism of the minority for their own 
selfish ends. Some years ago it was said by one of 
the cleverest and bitterest satirists of American 
political life that Democracy in America meant 
government of the people by the people for the 
benefit of Senators. ‘The experience of the last two 
months has verified the gibe. 

At the same time, any solution—even the 
triumph of the Sugar Trust—is better than no 
solution at all. The Bill may pass into law with- 
out President Cleveland’s approval: it is highly 
probable that it will. It has been described in 
advance as a Bill for which the Democratic party 
will have to apologise all through the next electoral 
campaign. The Democratic majority in the House 
is doing its best to disclaim responsibility for the 
new tariff by formally repealing its leading pro- 
visions. Their “ popgun Bills” will scarcely pass 
the Senate; but, at any rate, they are expressions 
of Democratic wishes, even though the majority can- 
not give them effect. Protection, once introduced, 
is, as Free Trade economists have told us, all 
but ineradicable. Once protect any one interest, and 
every interest will demand a similar privilege. In 
the present case, the champions of the sugar and 
coal interests have been cleverer than their rivals. 
Ex-Speaker Reed, in the paper to which we have 
referred, seems to contemplate a tariff which shall 
realise Aristotle’s principle of distributive justice— 
one under which the claims of every trade shall be 
exactly adjusted, and the work of the Legislature 
shall leave every interest in perfect equilibrium. It 
is safe to say that such an arrangement passes the 
wit of man to devise. But the Protectionist can be 
content, logically, with nothing less. 
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We are now at the beginning of a mere armistice 
in the campaign against McKinleyism. How will 
the events of the last few days affect the political 
future? It has been predicted—but we hardly think 
it probable—that there will be some change in the 
method of Senatorial election. It is not so easy to 
alter the Federal Constitution. It is more likely 
that, as the Populists claim, the immediate result 
will be to strengthen the Populist party and the out- 
ery against monopolists. The Democratic party “‘ma- 
chine,” in particular, has undergone a severe strain, 
and we cannot but think that the Populists will get the 
bulk of the benefit. But the most hopeful feature of 
the situation lies in the defective character of the new 
tariff scheme. That scheme really does reduce the 
duties ; and, moreover, it reduces them irregularly 
and capriciously—in a way to set all the protected 
classes by the ears. In short, it is the thin end of 
the wedge of Free Trade, though still a Protectionist 
measure, and a bad one. America has had enough 
of McKinleyism; and Free Trade—self-sufficing as 
she soon must be—is her manifest destiny. Mean- 
while she possesses unexampled sources of mechanical 
power. Apart from her coal, her water-power is 
unrivalled in the world, and will soon be convertible 
into the far more manageable form of electricity ; 
her wealth in natural gas has no parallel. For such 
a country the primary need is free raw material. 
Nature itself is on the side of the Democratic 
demands; and the Tariff Bill—the result of an 
unprecedented series of discordant compromises— 
may bring their fulfilment about sooner than their 
authors expect. Indeed, according to the latest 
accounts, the process has already begun. 








THE MINERS’ (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 





é bes Daily Chronicle, in its leading article on 
Wednesday last, represented the decision of the 
House of Commons in passing Mr. Thomas’s amend- 
ment as “virtually the same ”’ as the throwing out 
of the Evicted Tenants Bill, compared Sir Joseph 
Pease and Sir James Joicey to Lord Clanricarde, 
and talked of the mining industry of Durham as 
flourishing ‘‘ because the law allows it to force on 
young lads a tale of weekly work against which 
every grown miner would revolt.” In another 
column, the lobby correspondent belaboured the 
“Northern Whig baronets,”’ lectured Mr. Fenwick 
and Mr. John Wilson, the Durham miner members, 
for their rudeness to another baronet, and shouted 
about the triumph of the “voluntaryist coalition ” 
—voluntaryist ” being. as we understand it, the very 
latest thing in abuse. It is painful to have to notice 
these extraordinary lapses from reason, accuracy, and 
taste in a Liberal paper, but they are becoming 
too glaring to be passed by. How, in the name 
of common-sense, can the Daily Chronicle discover 
any analogy between the decisions of the two 
Houses? If the House of Lords, instead of 
throwing out the Evicted Tenants Bill on second 
reading, had inserted an amendment in Committee 
prescribing that the Act should only come into 
force in any district where a majority of the evicted 
tenants declared themselves willing to come under 
its operation, no single Irish Nationalist would have 
raised the slightest objection. One has only, in- 
deed, to state what a really analogous amendment 
would have been, to destroy the false analogy. 
Then take the comparison between Lord Clanri- 
carde and the “ Whig baronets.”’ Lord Clanricarde, 
apart from the irrelevant peculiarities which make 
his name offensive even to his fellow-landlords, has 
conspicuously failed to perform the duties of his 





calling. He will not even repair the houses in 
his own occupation, and neither resident magistrate 
nor police officer can find a residence on his property. 
Sir James Joicey and Sir Joseph Pease are, on the 
other hand, examples of the best type of organisers 
of industry. Passing over their philanthropies as 
irrelevant—irrelevant as Lord Clanricarde’s misan- 
thropies —every north-countryman, every man 
indeed who knows what he is talking about, will 
freely accord to them the credit which is due to 
those who have so used their wealth as to make 
their neighbours happier. The House of Lords gave 
Lord Clanricarde the right of his own mere motion 
to prevent the restoration of a single evicted tenant. 
on his estate. The House of Commons did not give 
the Durham coal-owners any power whatever. It 
did not give them a single vote in the men’s ballot. 
It merely allowed the workmen, if they preferred it,. 
to maintain the conditions of labour to which they 
were accustomed. Even if we differed from its 


conclusion of last Tuesday, we should feel bound to. 


protest against such a gross travesty of the facts. 


Bat the conclusion of the House of Commons. 


seems to us to have been an eminently wise one. 
It was a good thing in itself to have a free vote on 
a great social question without that pressure which 
the Whips are forced to apply in these days of 
narrow majorities. The division list shows more 
cross-voting than we have been accustomed to in 
the present Parliament. Two hundred and twenty- 
three Members were present, of whom one hundred 
and forty-four were Liberals or Nationalists, and 
seventy-nine Unionists. The Unionists were thus 
present in much less than their normal relative 
strength. Five of those who were present voted 
in the minority. The other one hundred and four 
members in the minority comprised fifteen National- 
ists. The majority, on the other hand, comprised 
five Nationalists and no less than thirty-five Liberals. 
The Durham and Northumberland members voted in. 
a body for the amendment, and Durham is the most 


Liberal county in England. It is merely absurd to: 


insinvate that men like Mr. Morley, Mr. Paul, and 
Mr. Bryn Roberts are warped by self-interest. 
Others of the thirty-five were, of course, capitalists, 


but we have not yet reached the happy day when no- 


man will be entitled to an opinion on social questions 
unless he is an uncertificated bankrupt. 
And on the merits the decision was a wise one. 


The coal trade is, in one way, a peculiarly good: 


ground for social experiment. It is less subject than 
almost any other trade to direct foreign competition.. 
Mr. Thomas showed that in this respect the Welsh 
collieries were an exception. Their steam coal 
competes with Japanese and Tonquin, New Zealand, 
and British Columbian coal in the Pacific, Pennsyl- 
vanian coal has destroyed their market on the 
Atlantic seaboard of America. French coal is used 
by French boats on the Mediterranean, This is 
a good reason for allowing the Welsh miners 
to adopt a different regulation of hours if they think 
fit. Inasmuch as the Welsh coal is easier hewn, the 
work in Wales is not so heavy, while owing to its 
brittleness a longer time has to be spent in putting 
up the necessary woodwork to prevent slips—both 
reasons for allowing longer hours.in Wales if the 
Welsh desire it. But apart from Wales, it must 
be admitted that the coal trade might be sub- 
jected to a trying experiment without the danger 
of foreign coal cutting out English, Yet we 
cannot contemplate with equanimity the indirect 
trade results of an interference with the price 
of coal Mr. Woods and other advocates of 
the Bill in its second-reading shape profess 
to desire to lessen the output and so increase the 
price. Mr. Chamberlain thinks they would fail, but 
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we are not so sure. Thin seams would become un- 
workable with shorter hours. Any serious increase 
in the price of coal would be the greatest calamity, 
short of actual invasion, to which England could be 
exposed. Cheap coal has done more than the British 
Constitution to make us what we are. At the 
moment when our great trade rival, enjoying already 
cheaper fuel than ours, is allowing wool to come in 
free, we cannot afford to increase the cost of produc- 
tion of our staple commodities. 

It may be noticed, in the second place, that 
the Bill applies to all mines, though no miners 
(except the Federation coal-miners) have really 
called for it. The iron trade of England has been 
for years most seriously depressed. The Cleveland 
miners, if their hours were shortened, would find 
themselves unable to compete with the ores of 
Spain. We have been accustomed to hear of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by England through the proximity 
of its coal and iron mines. But of what advantage 
would that proximity be if, owing to an ill-con- 
sidered Act of Parliament, the iron mines could not 
be profitably worked? On this point we may men- 
tion that the Bill went far beyond the resolution of 
the Trades Congress. The Trades Congress would 
have allowed trade option before the eight hours 
law was enforced. There is a good deal to be said 
for the argument that the coal trade, owing to the 
diversity of natural conditions, is not one trade, but 
many. Be that as it may, no one will contend that 
iron-mining is the same trade as coal-mining. Why 
should the iron-miners not be allowed to work nine 
hours, if they want to, because the coal-miners only 
want to work eight ? 

The only serious argument against the amend- 
ment was the philanthropic argument. The Durham 
and Northumberland miners, it was said, wish to 
keep their trade flourishing and to cut out the 
Federation districts by sweating their boys. But 
what are the facts? The pit-lads in Durham work 
nine or ten hours a day. This may or may not be 
too long. Mr. John Wilson, in his eloquent speech, 
asked the House whether it thought the Durham 
miners would ill-treat their own lads. Neither he 
nor Mr. Fenwick look as if their growth had been 
stunted by premature labour. We tuke it as at least 
not proven that ten hours’ work in loading trams 
and attending to them is more than a boy of six- 
teen to twenty can do without injury to himself. 

But if it is true, it is not true of Durham only. 
The lads in some Federation districts are worked for 
longer hours than those in Northumberland and 
Durham. In South Yorkshire they are actually on 
strike, though we do not hear that the Federation is 
assisting them. The difference between Northum- 
berland and Durham and the Federation districts is 
not that the boys work longer but that the men 
work shorter hours in the North. The objection of 
the Northern men to the legal eight-hour day 
cannot, therefore, arise from mere trade rivalry. 
They fear, rather, that by meddling with the present 
organisation of their industry, Parliament may 
increase the men’s hours of labour at hewing, 
while decreasing the boys’ hours at the easier 
work of clearing away. At present, one shift of 
boys working ten hours will clear away the coal 
hewn by men working two shifts of seven hours. 
In some pits, by working with three shifts of men 
and two shifts of boys, the hours of the boys have 
been shortened ; but this is not possible in every pit, 
and if it were attempted might call away so many 
boys from other occupations as to lead to a serious 
surplus of underground workers in the next genera- 
tion. Surely if ever there was a question which the 
men themselves are entitled to decide without inter- 
ference from Parliament, it is this. 





THE DIGGLEITE PLATFORM. 





(- most practical part of the Diggleite mani- 

festo issued a few days ago is the prefatory 
note accompanying it, which explains that the 
gentlemen who sign it all propose to seek re- 
election, and that “sufficient candidates are forth- 
coming to take the place of those members who, 
if they were seeking re-election, would gladly 
sign the joint address.”” This means that twenty- 
three out of the twenty-seven Diggleites will stand 
again, and that candidates have already been pro- 
vided for the remaining four seats. We may add, 
also, that the Diggleite preparations for attacking 
the Progressive seats are, from all accounts, more 
advanced than corresponding arrangements on the 
other side. This is not from want of effort, as we 
are well aware, and there are, we know, special 
difficulties on the Progressive side from which the 
other party is free. We on our side, for instance, 
are bound to rely on the working-class vote, and 
some working-class leaders are anxious that the 
Labour questions which concern the School Board 
as employers shall have a due—in some cases, 
perhaps, an undue—prominence. These are diffi- 
culties which a little tact should overcome, for 
Progressive candidates as a rule rest under no sus- 
picion of lukewarmness towards Labour, and their 
educational policy is demonstrably a working-class 
policy—if, that is to say, adequate schools, a sufficient 
number of teachers, and a wise expenditure on edu- 
cation are things which the working class value. It 
is well to realise, however, that time is growing 
short, and that a split upon Labour questions, 
or any other, means inevitably the sacrifice 
of education in London for another period of 
three years; The next election may easily turn 
upon the capture of the odd seat, and meanwhile 
the Reactionaries are fighting all they know, 
with the aid of the Church and its parochial 
machinery, which now, as always, constitutes an 
electoral weapon of the greatest perfection. The 
Diggleites and Rileyites are, we believe, a compara- 
tively small minority of the whole mass of electors ; 
but, with the cumulative vote to help them, they may 
easily get a majority of seats if their opponents are 
unable to meet them with a similar concentration of 
forces. 

As for the Diggleite manifesto, it confirms our old 
contention that Rileyism and the religious circular, 
if kept in reserve for the time being, would be run 
hard at the election, and still harder after the 
election, if by any chance the clerical party should 
obtain a majority. Putting aside certain pious 
professions of educational zeal (which are sufficientl 
tested by the past history of the Board), we will 
deal with the four points which contain the kernel of 
the matter. The Diggleite candidates pledge them- 
selves in their own words : 


(1.) “To develop the characters of the children 
by thorough and efficient Bible instruction, and to 
this end to maintain in their integrity the existing 
rules of the Board as to such instruction.” 

(2.) “To maintain the rights and liberties of 
local authorities against the encroachments of 
central Government departments which are not 
responsible for their acts to the ratepayers, 
whether such encroachments are attempted by 
new laws or in the guise of administration.” 

(3.) “To work in co-operation with, and to 
give equitable treatment to, every existing efficient 
public elementary school, although it may not be 
under the control of the School Board.”’ 

(4.) “To continue the ‘economical and frugal 
administration of the present Board.’ ”’ 
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There is a touch of candour about No. 4. 
“ Economical and frugal” is good, especially 
“frugal”’; but the rest are a triumph of ingenious 
circumlocution. An innocent elector who had not 
followed the history of the Board might infer 
from this manifesto that here were a set of good 
men fighting for the Bible against those who would 
suppress it in the schools, fighting for liberty against 
some crass despotism, and for economy against pro- 
digal recklessness—modern Cromwells, in fact, come 
to do battle with a corrupt and godless tyranny. How 
should he know that when they talked of the Bible 
and the “ rules of the Board,” they meant a religious 
test which threatened the liberty of the teacher and 
broke in upon the peaceful teaching of the Scriptures 
as provided by Parliament for the last twenty-three 

ears? Who could suppose that the “liberties of 
ocal authorities” which these good men are going 
to defend were liberties to defy the Education Act, to 
overcrowd some schools, to understaff others, and to 
decline to build more, though the law required it? 
And who would imagine that the “ equitable treat- 
ment of existing efficient public elementary schools, 
although not under the control of the School 
Board,”’ covered a policy of levelling down the Board 
Schools to the minimum of efficiency, or, as we 
might truly say in many cases, to a most discredit- 
able state of inefficiency ? 

The pen of a very skilful ecclesiastic must surely 
have been needed for the inditing of this document, 
and we can only respectfully admire it as a supreme 
effort in the art of using words to conceal facts. 
But let us now try to state these four points in a 
more explanatory manner. The Diggleites, as we 
should put it, pledge themselves— 


(1). To pursue the policy of imposing religious 
tests upon the teachers and denominational teaching 
upon the children. 

(2). To defy the Education Department in its 
legal demand that schools shall be built according to 
the needs of the population, that they shall be 
neither overcrowded nor understaffed, and that the 
accommodation shall, in sanitary and other respects, 
be reasonably good. ' 

(3). To administer the Board Schools in the 
interests of the voluntary schools, and to shield the 
latter from the competition of efficient public 
schools. 

(4). To pursue a “frugal” policy which will 
confine the education of the poor to the narrowest 
bounds and to the minimum of efficiency. 


i This interpretation is abundantly justified by the 
records of the Board during the past three years, 
and if anyone wants more we would advise him to 
study (1) the reports of Her Majesty’s inspectors, 
and (2) the comments of the Church papers which 
represent the views of the leading Diggleites. Some 
of the first he will find in “The Case Against 
Diggleism,” an admirable brochure issued by the 
Progressive School Board Election Council, and they 
will show him what are the “encroachments” by 
the Education Department against which the Diggle- 
ites are making their great stand. When he has read 
them he will perhaps wonder at the exceeding 
forbearance of that department, and find himself 
reflecting whether a new Diggleite Board might not, 
perchance, find itself suspended before reaching the 
term of its natural life. From the Church papers 
he will learn what to expect in another direction if 
the Diggleites should return to power. “Our aims,” 
says one of them with more frankness than most, 
“is to obtain Church teaching for Church children 
by Church teachers. We will be content with nothing 
short of this.” The aim, we may add, will be carried 
out largely at the public expense and by barring the 





promotion of teachers who are not of the Church 
persuasion. If anyone likes this particular com- 
pound of sectarian bigotry and administrative ob- 
struction he will, of course, vote for Diggleite 
candidates; if not, he will spare no pains to avert 
the catastrophe of another Board composed like the 
present one. 








FINANCE. 





HE conversion of the 1842-3 Rupee Loan having 
been carried through very successfully, and 
some holders of the other loans having voluntarily 
converted, the Indian Government has very naturally 
decided to convert the 1865 loan, and has offered an 
option to the holders of other loans to convert 
voluntarily. The operation will probably succeed. 
The 3} per cents. are still at a premium, and holders, 
therefore, are unwilling to take payment at par and 
thereby lose the premium. Besides, trade is ex- 
ceedingly bad, and the holders do not know how to 
employ the money otherwise if they were to take 
payment. Yet it seems a doubtful policy to lessen 
the attractiveness of the silver securities of the 
Government, so discouraging the natives from 
investing in the bonds of their own Government. 
We shall probably in the autumn have a great many 
other conversions. Already the Russian Government 
is converting its internal debt. Both Bulgaria and 
Turkey have recently converted some of their loans. 
For some years past it has been under consideration 
to convert the Egyptian Unified Debt. In fact, 
money is so abundant and so cheap all over 
the world that there is a strong temptation for 
Governments to endeavour to lower the interest 
on their debts and thereby reduce their expendi- 
ture. By-and-by trade will improve greatly ; then 
the interest on money will rise, and the oppor- 
tunity for conversion will have passed away. 

Meanwhile, trade is dull in most countries. Here 
at home, as has often been pointed out in 
this column, the home trade has been wonderfully 
well maintained, and the railway traffic returns 
prove that it is now expanding. But our foreign 
trade is still very depressed, and the trade of most 
other countries is likewise unsatisfactory. There 
are strong hopes that the temporary settlement of 
the tariff question in the United States will revive 
business there. Probably it will do so to some 
extent. The Stock Exchange, both in New York 
and in London, however, takes a different view 
of the matter, and prices have been run up 
wildly. The rise in the American department has 
encouraged operators in the other markets to follow 
suit, and for about ten days now there has been 
an almost continuous advance. For the past 
couple of days, indeed, there has been a slackening 
and even some decline in quotations, but nothing 
very marked as yet. Our own opinion is that the 
speculation is based upon no sound grounds, that it 
will collapse before long, and will inflict heavy losses 
on many of those who are acting'so recklessly. We 
hope, therefore, that the investing public will have 
nothing to do with it. If they wait quietly they 
will have an opportunity to buy on advantageous 
terms by-and-by. But if they are misled now, they 
will probably find that they have purchased dearly, 
and that, even if they wish to sell in a few weeks’ 
time, they will be unable to do so without consider- 
able loss. 

The India Council offered on Wednesday, as usual, 
forty lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, 
and sold the whole amount at a fraction over 1s. 1d. 
per rupee. Later in the day it sold a small amount 
by private contract. The Council is acting decidedly 
more judiciously than it did last year. It is offering 
for tender only small amounts, and it is taking the 
prices which the market is willing to pay. If it 
pursues the same policy, it will be likely to succeed 
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in selling all through the slack season, unless, indeed, 
the imports of silver become large. Already there 
is steady buying by the natives upon a fairly large 
scale—not sufficiently large, indeed, to prevent the 
Council from selling, but still large enough to show 
that if the Council were to act at all unwisely, it 
might experience as much difficulty in its operations 
as it did last year. Silver is also being bought for 
both China and Japan, and the price is now almost 
29d. per ounce. The great mining companies, 
especially in the United States, are holding back 
supplies. They calculate upon a large demand for 
China and Japan if the war lasts, and the supplies 
being small, while the demand is fairly good, the 
price is tending upwards. The money market is as 
quiet as ever. In spite of all the speculation upon 
the Stock Exchange, the demand for both loans and 
discounts is really not good, for it is satisfactory to 
be able to say that the general public is keeping 
aloof from the speculation. On the other hand, the 
difficulties of so many foreign countries are com- 
pelling them to send gold to London, and conse- 
quently the Bank of England is adding every week 
to the immense stock of the metal it already holds. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





(SATURDAY, AUGUST 1ITH, TO FRIDAY, AUGUST 17TH, 
1894.) 


ATURDAY.—The work goes on merrily enough 
in the House of Commons, though there are few 
members to take part in it. The Scotch Local 
Government Bill went through yesterday afternoon, 
and its safety is now assured. It is, however, with 
the Evicted Tenants Bill and the Peers that people 
are now interesting themselves. The fate of the 
measure is no longer uncertain, and the House of 
Lords is about to add another to the crimes it has 
already committed against the peace and good order 
of the realm. As the moment approaches, the feeling 
among Liberals grows stronger, and I find there is a 
widespread belief that the rejection of this Bill will 
in itself furnish a sufficient casus belli against the 
hereditary chamber. Indeed, in more than one 
quarter I have heard it darkly hinted that there is 
a surprise in store for us, and that the question of 
People versus Lords may be referred far sooner than 
men suppose to the arbitrament of the ballot. There 
is, unquestionably, something in this talk, though 
perhaps not very much. A great deal will depend 
upon the opinion held by Lord Rosebery, to whom the 
Daily News appeals this morning to speak out clearly 
on Monday. It is highly necessary that he should 
do so, and it is not less necessary that he should be 
prepared at the proper moment to follow up speech 
by action. We are clearly approaching the gravest 
constitutional struggle in which this generation has 
been engaged, and it is time that our leader 
marshalled his forces and settled his plan of 
campaign. 

Monday.—A sudden revival of political interest 
to-day. There was almost a respectable muster of 
members at the political clubs at lunch-time, and— 
wonder of wonders! —there was a small crowd 
watching the entrance to St. Stephen’s Hall. In 
part, no doubt, the crowd was due to the remarkable 
influx of visitors from the country into London this 
morning. But the chief cause was the fact that the 
Eight Hours Miners Bill was down for discussion 
this evening. Deputations of unmistakable miners 
wandered about the corridors or waited in the 
Central Lobby. Then, to increase the interest and 
animation of the scene, there was the gathering of 
the Peers for the purpose of killing the Evicted 
Tenants Bill. They came up in hansoms or private 
carriages, bronzed, healthy, well-dressed. It would 
be absurd to say that they looked either like states- 





men or professional politicians. They looked what 
they were—a body of country gentlemen and 
loungers about town, whose own interests are, in 
their own eyes, supreme. This morning's Tory 
papers showed much anxiety as to the proceedings 
in the House of Lords. But it was chiefly —as, 
indeed, it has been all along—anxiety lest the re- 
sponsibility for the destruction of the Bill should be 
placed on the right shoulders. With all their brag, 
the Peers, if one may judge from the utterances of 
their friends, certainly lack the courage of their 
opinions.—The prolongation of the session has caused 
the Speaker to suffer a disappointment. He had 
been invited to join the American Ambassador, Lord 
Wolseley, and the other distinguished men who left 
town yesterday to accompany Sir John Pender on a 
yachting tour which is to extend as far as Con- 
stantinople. The obstruction on the Evicted Tenants 
Bill has deprived him of this pleasant holiday.—There 
is much anxiety among the many friends of Dr. 
Hunter as to his condition. His illness, it is to be 
feared, is of a very serious character, and will 
probably incapacitate him, so far as public work is 
concerned, for a long time to come. 

Tuesday.—The debate in the House of Lords last 
night brought together a full assemblage of the 
notabilities of that body. Evidently the Peers were 
extremely anxious that the public should not suppose 
that they were acting otherwise than with a grave 
regard for patriotism, morality, and principle in their 
attack upon the Evicted Tenants Bill. That Cale- 
donian Pecksniff, the Duke of Argyll, damned it, with 
even more than his usual heartiness, in the name of 
the Shorter Catechism and the glorious Whig 
principles of his youth. Lord Lansdowne was the 
Irish landlord of the outwardly reasonable, but at 
the same time inwardly irreconcilable type, who 
produced ponderous arguments to show that this 
was a measure which no honest man ought to 
touch; and Lord Londonderry was—Lord London- 
derry. But they sadly overdid their high morality, 
and they allowed their naughty tempers to 
get the better of them in a way that was really 
shocking. The Duke of Argyll, for example, 
has now ceased to pour his volumes of abuse 
npon Mr. Gladstone; but he has selected Lord 
Rosebery to fill the place of the ex-Premier, and he 
was particularly savage in his allusions to him. 
Wise men looked on at last night’s exhibition sadly 
enough. Here were our “hereditary legislators,” at 
a moment when their very existence as a legislative 
body is in peril, engaged in showing the world, with 
the dull fatuity of so many Dogberrys, that people 
are right when they charge them with being nothing 
more than a committee of Tory landlords, whose 
sole object in life is to look after their own interests. 
Lord Tweedmouth’s refreshing speech at the close 
of the debate was like a breath of fresh air in that 
artificial atmosphere. Nothing could have been 
franker or more courageous. But his words of 
warning fell upon deaf ears.—Yesterday’s Cabinet, 
according to the quidnuncs, had reference to foreign 
affairs. To-day’s is devoted to the consideration of 
the action to be taken by the Ministry after the 
rejection of the Evicted Tenants Bill. The Irish 
Members are pressing for some open declaration of 
the opinion of the Government. 

Wednesday.—Last night’s debate and division in 
the House of Lords bid fair to become historical. 
The Peers were at once at their worst and at their 
best. They stuck manfally to the rights of property. 
“* Proputty, proputty, proputty,’ that’s what I ‘ears 
un say.” Nothing but this formed the burden of 
their song, whether it was the solemn Duke of 
Devonshire or the vivacious Lord Salisbury who was 
speaking. The oppressed and outraged landlord is 
apparently the only being for whom the House of 
Landlords has a spark of compassion. As for the 
tenants, they have brought their miseries upon them- 
selves; and unless they choose to creep back as serfs, 
and humbly crave pardon and mercy, let them go and 
starve. Thirty members of the Upper House were 
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found daring enough and wise enough to protest 
against this policy of criminal selfishness ; but, need- 
less to say, they were out-voted by nearly ten to one. 
Still Lord Rosebery and the Peers who do not forget 
the duties of their order had one brilliant bit of 
triumph over the landlord gang. That was when 
“the most noble the Marquess of Clanricarde” rose 
to speak. The Peers around him shrunk from his 
side. Here was the man of whom judges and 
journalists and politicians of every party have had 
their say—the man whose name has become a by- 
word in the country which he never visits and on 
the estates he has never seen. For once he had 
deserted the clubs in which he spends his obscure 
life, and had come to claim his right among his peers. 
His presence must have been a terrible embarrass- 
ment to Lord Salisbury (who absolutely ignored him 
in the speech he delivered immediately after Lord 
Clanricarde sat down). It made it so obvious to 
everybody that it was the battle of Lord Clanricarde 
and his like that the Peers were engaged in fighting, 
and that they were seeking victory for such men 
at the cost of untold suffering to thousands of 
innocent women and children. Lord Salisbury’s 
speech was sufficiently dashing and more than 
sufficiently vulgar. It would probably have been 
more dashing and less vulgar but for that unwelcome 
apparition which preceded him in the order of 
debate, and furnished so significant an object-lesson 
on the real character of the House of Lords.—There 
was an unexpected victory in the House of Commons 
for the opponents of a compulsory and universal 
Eight Hours Bill for miners, and there is naturally 
much anger at this among those theorists who are 
quite certain that they know what is good for a 
working man much better than he knows himself. 
The decision of the Committee was, however, in 
accordance with the dictates of common-sense and 
of genuine Liberalism. That it was also in accordance 
with the real industrial interests of the country is, 
perhaps, in itself a small matter; but it is a fact 
nevertheless. 

Thursday.—The whitebait dinner yesterday even- 
ing was, from all I hear, a pleasant function. The 
members of the Government were in excellent 
spirits, and, as usual on such occasions, there was 
plenty of “chaff.” The speeches, which were many, 
were wholly of a humorous character, that of the 
Attorney-General being by general consent the most 
amusing, though the Prime Minister and Sir Edward 
Grey ran Sir John Rigby hard. The company broke 
up at an early hour, some returning to town by rail 
and some by river—dquite after the manner of an 
ordinary Greenwich dinner-party. Everybody agreed 
that it had been a wise thing to revive the old 
custom. Of serious political discussion there was 
little or none; but it was not altogether without 
significance that the chair was occupied by Lord 
Tweedmouth, whose speech in the House of Lords 
on Monday was the real feature of the debate. 
There is no one who has now more influence in 
the inner counsels of the party than the ex-Whip, 
and it is generally hoped and believed that he 
has been able to infect his colleagues with some- 
thing of his own enthusiasm on that question which 
now overshadows all others—the question of the 
House of Lords. The Times indulges in much rather 
heavy jocularity this morning in connection with the 
whitebait dinner. Its bitterness on the Irish question 
has again developed itself in full force, and it shrieks 
angrily against Mr. Morley as being the associate 
of the Irish Members. Surely it is a little rash of 
the newspaper to make a man’s associates the 
measure of his own worthiness. After all, there 
is no Irish Member with a record like that of Lord 
Clanricarde, and Lord Clanricarde is at this moment 
not merely the associate but the taskmaster of the 
Times and the Tory party.—The reports of Dr. 
Hunter's condition are less favourable to-day. I 
greatly regret to learn that he is suffering from a 
severe paralytic seizure. Those who have seen him 
of late in Parliament, and who have known something 








of the amount of public work he has been doing, 
have not been unprepared to hear of his break- 
down; but the gravity of the attack is surprising 
and disheartening. 

Friday.—The Indian Budget last night was the 
occasion of a personal triumph for Mr. Fowler. 
Seldom if ever before have the dry facts and figures 
of Indian finance been set before the House of 
Commons in a speech at once so lucid and so 
masterly. Perhaps the Indian Secretary's speech 
might be regarded as the speech of a future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. At any rate, it amply 
vindicated the opinions of those who look upon Mr. 
Fowler as the natural successor to Sir William 
Harcourt in the charge of our national finance.— 
In the House of Lords there were the usual after- 
effects of a debauch. Lord Salisbury was peni- 
tent and submissive, and, though some harm was 
done to the Scotch Local Government Bill, the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill was swallowed almost 
without a murmur.—There is a good deal of angry 
talk over certain improper revelations that have been 
made of the proceedings in the Committee on the 
Irish Land Acts. It is curious how quickly members 
of Parliament lose their sense of honour when they 
are brought into contact with a lobbyist thirsting 
for information. After all, however, no great harm 
is ever done by these revelations. 
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T is by the discovery of a hitherto- undetected 
gas existing in no incofisiderable quantity in 
the atmosphere that the Oxford meeting will be 
remembered. The history of its discovery is in- 
teresting. Lord Rayleigh has been determining 
recently the density of various gases with great 
accuracy, and was surprised to find that when he 
had absorbed the oxygen and other constituents, 
such as water, vapour, carbonic acid, etc., from 
the atmosphere, the residual gas, hitherto sup- 
posed to be pure nitrogen, was distinctly denser 
than nitrogen prepared from nitrogen compounds. 
These results were communicated a short time 
ago to the Royal Society. Professor Ramsay, 
of University College, London, had independently 
come to the conclusion that the air contained 
an undiscovered constituent, and within the last 
fortnight the two men, working together, have suc- 
ceeded in isolating a new gas by removing the 
oxygen, nitrogen, and other known constituents 
from the air. They have done this in two ways. 
Cavendish showed in the last century, in the course 
of his great research on the synthesis of water, that 
when a spark is passed through a mixture of nitro- 
gen, together with sufficient oxygen and water- 
vapour, nitric acid is formed; and he came to the 
conclusion that, by continuing the sparking long 
enough, we can finally cause all the nitrogen to 
enter into combination, and thus remove it from 
the mixture as liquid nitric acid. Now, Cavendish 
found that there was in his experiments always 
a small residue of gas which could not be con- 
verted into nitric acid; but it was so small that 
he neglected it, probably thinking it to be due 
to some unexplained experimental error. This 
residual gas is Rayleigh and Ramsay's new sub- 
stance, and they have obtained it in Cavendish’s 
way. It is, however, easier to obtain by removing 
the oxygen, etc., and then absorbing the nitrogen 
from the air with magnesium, which forms 
magnesium nitride, but does not attack the new 
and still unnamed substance. 

One hundred cubic centimetres of it have thus 
been obtained. Its density is about 19°8 times as 
great as that of hydrogen, whereas the density of 
nitrogen is only fourteen times as great. Its 
spectrum is said to show an intense blue line, where 
a faint line shows in the nitrogen spectrum, but 
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this point requires further examination. The chief 
property of the gas hitherto observed is its inert- 
ness, and its discoverers have hitherto failed to 
make it react on any other substance. Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay cautiously abstain 
from giving any opinion as to whether it 
is an element or a compound. But, in the scheme 
of Mendeleef, of which we have heard so much 
lately, there is room for three new elements whose 
density in the gaseous state would probably be 
between nineteen and twenty-three, and which 
would form a transition from the extremely electro- 
negative element fluorine to the extremely electro- 
positive one sodium. Chemists are longing, with an 
eagerness that is perhaps scarcely philosophic, to 
hear the news that an “anglium” is now to take its 
place beside the gallium, scandium, and germanium, 
which foreign savants have brought to light in 
recent years. 

To the other proceedings of the nine sections, and 
the five hundred papers contributed to them, it is 
obviously impossible to allude in any kind of detail. 
In the biological sections nothing of very general 
interest seems to have arisen, although it is note- 
worthy that in the annual discussion on this subject 
the opponents of Weismann failed to produce any 
indubitable instance of the inheritance of acquired 
characters. In the physical and chemical sections 
there were given certain papers which are sure to be 
spoken of again before long. 

Mr. Hiram S. Maxim's atéroplane flying-machine 
has been sufficiently described elsewhere. It is, how- 
ever, of importance to note that critics like Lord 
Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh and Professor Osborne 
Reynolds spoke approvingly and hopefully of the 
new enterprise. Our satisfaction is diminished by 
Mr. Maxim's forecast that his invention will be more 
useful in war than in peace, and that the aérial 
navigators will have to be “not only experienced 
engineers but also acrobats.” 

Perhaps of more immediate practical importance 
were the papers read by Dr. Clowes and Dr. Haldane 
on apparatus to be used under the surface of the 
earth, and not above. There is a popular super- 
stition that when there is sufficient carbonic acid 
in the air to extinguish a candle-flame, it is irre- 
spirable. This is, however, far from being true, and 
it may be indispensable for the miner to traverse 
spaces in which his safety lamp is extinguished. 
Now Dr. Clowes has shown that, whereas a candle- 
flame is extinguished in air containing from 13 per 
cent. to 16 per cent. of carbonic acid, a hydrogen 
flame will burn in an atmosphere containing 
up to 58 per cent., and by keeping inside the safety 
lamp a little flame of hydrogen, supplied from a 
small cylinder of compressed gas, the miner has his 
candle automatically relit as soon as he emerges 
from a carbonic acid-laden atmosphere into a space 
where it can burn. Dr. Haldane does even more for 
him: he provides him with a portable cylinder of 
compressed oxygen, serving to keep alive the vital 
flame where the greater part or all of the oxygen of 
the air has been consumed. The author was led to 
this device by noticing that 75 per cent. of the 
deaths in mining accidents were due, not to car- 
bonic acid poisoning, as was supposed, but to simple 
asphyxia owing to want of oxygen. His apparatus, 
which is cheap and simple, will enable the miner to 
walk for about one hour and a half through an 
atmosphere devoid of oxygen. 

In the chemical section great interest was shown 
in a discussion introduced by Professor J. J. Thomson, 
Mr. Brereton Baker, and Dr. Ewan on chemical com- 
bination and its analogies with electric action. Since 
Professor H. B. Dixon showed, some ten years ago, 
that dry carbon monoxide will not explode with dry 
oxygen, whereas the introduction of a small amount 
of moisture renders the mixture of the two gases at 
once violently explosive, both chemists and physicists 
have been on the alert to find an explanation of 
this remarkable phenomenon. Professor Dixon's 
former pupil, Mr. Baker, has recently shown that 





phosphorus, ordinarily the most inflammable of 
substances, also refuses to burn in dry oxygen, 
and that dry ammonia and dry hydrogen 
chloride, typical alkali and acid as they are, 
yet remain perfectly indifferent to one another, 
though the introduction of a trace of moisture 
at once leads to their combination. Professor J. J. 
Thomson has found that water vapour plays an 
almost equally important part in the discharge of 
electricity through gases, and he demonstrated this 
by a number of beautiful experiments, in which he 
produced a discharge in closed vessels by induction 
and without the use of electrodes, illustrating by the 
way a new use to which the now fashionable oscillat- 
ing current, obtainable with Leyden jars, may be 
put. A distinguished physicist present, when called 
on to speak, observed that he bad nothing to say 
with regard to the experiments shown, because they 
were so exceedingly clear, nor anything of the 
theories advanced for another reason. It will be 
sufficient, therefore, to say that the view generally 
taken of the phenomena is that they are in all cases 
both electrical and chemical, as Berzelius thought 
long ago, and that, as Dr. Ewan’s experiments more 
particularly led us to believe, a decomposition of the 
molecule into atoms was a necessary preliminary to 
chemical reaction. The investigation of the way in 
which electricity passes from mercury vapour (which 
is supposed to be already in the state of uncombined 
atoms) to liquid mercury is therefore, as both Pro- 
fessors Schuster and Thomson pointed out, likely to 
yield results of great importance. At a meeting 
held in a university town it was not unnatural that 
the question of scientific training should be dealt with 
incidentally in the addresses by several of the Sec- 
tional presidents. Professor Dixon drew an interest- 
ing comparison between the Oxford school of chemists 
in the seventeenth century and that of the present 
day. He gave a lucid (and witty) account of Boyle 
and his two disciples—the versatile Richard Hooke, 
and the brilliant but short-lived John Mayow. The 
work of these three men was great work, and Boyle 
did his utmost to establish chemistry on a firm foot- 
ing in the University, which, however, remained 
indifferent to his efforts. The University is now, 
Professor Dixon thinks, no longer to blame; and if 
the efforts and money spent on promoting the study 
of chemistry in Oxford are to a great extent un- 
productive, it is because the general system of 
education is unsatisfactory—in the University itself, 
because the student is treated as an advanced 
schoolboy and not trained in the methods of research 
as he is abroad; in the school, because the school- 
boy's studies, if he is to compete for a science- 
scholarship, are specialised at too early an age. 

If Professor Dixon pleads for more attention to 
“the general subjects of school education,” Mr. 
Kennedy, the president of the section of Mechanical 
Science, speaking on the training of engineers, is 
even more explicit. “I have often regretted to 
find,” he says, “ how little attention has been given 
toa matter which may perhaps be called literary 
rather than scientific, but which is all-important, . .. 
I mean to the power of expression.” It is, indeed, 
no secret that many boys in “ science-sixths” have 
so little English at their command, that they may 
be called without exaggeration inarticulate or 
illiterate. We all remember Punch's “ Eton and 
Trinity ” letter. 

From these brief and disconnected notes, it will 
be seen that the formal proceedings of the Oxford 
meeting have given members of the Association 
enough to think about. The non-scientific public 
has been apt of recent years to carp at the social 
functions which always form an even more con- 
spicuous portion of the week's occupations. We can 
only refer them to the just published essay of Lord 
Kelvin on Joule, whom he met at the Oxford meeting 
in 1847. “On the evening of that same day,” he 
writes, “ that very valuable institution of the British 
Association, its conversazione, gave us an oppor- 
tunity for a good hour’s talk and discussion over all 
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that either of us knew of thermo-dynamics. I gained 
ideas which had never entered my mind before. . . .” 
We all know what the fruit of these ideas became. 








IN FRANCE. 





HIS is vacation time in France, as everywhere 

else; and to read in the papers from day to 
day the accounts of what ought to be, and is, the 
most interesting event of the season—namely, the 
fétes of the Félibres in the Midi—or to pass the 
time, as I am doing, in a trou de province amongst 
the handsome, courteous, and substantial country- 
folk of the North, is to realise once again that 
neither the peculiar greatness nor the peculiar 
charm of France is by any means dead. The 
South is given over to a truly méridionale, a 
Tartarinesque delirium of festivity. Half the 
famous personages of Paris are down there, faran- 
doling, love-cupping, speech-making, ode-reciting, 
improvisatoring, crowning with bay-leaves the 
busts of Provencal poets, being received by 
mayors and quires of white-robed girls and 
whole populations on the quays of little towns as 
they wind in festive steamboats down the castled 
and vine-fringed Rhone, being welcomed as they 
sweep into Avignon under the summer stars with 
choral hymns of the Félibres and processional dances 
—“dance and Provencal song”—in which, carried 
away, they join. And all this enthusiasm, to which 
a whole great province—one might almost say, a 
whole great nation—is naively giving itself up, is 
about poetry and art, literature and music, things 
of the spirit, or innocent and ennobling things of 
the sense. The fétes of the Félibres are a sort 
of Eisteddfod glorified to the conditions of the sun, 
the colour, and the historic wealth of the South. 
Of late they have assumed a special importance 
by reason of that renaissance of southern particu- 
larism which is due mainly to the Provencal poets 
Roumanille, Aubanel, and the still-living Mistral. 
France at large has become interested in this 


renaissance, and hence the Mounet-Sullys and 


Clareties of the Comédie Francaise are to be seen 
throwing themselves with zeal into the management 
of performances on the rehabilitated stage of ruined 
Roman theatres. Academicians, novelists, journalists, 
ardent politicians like MM. Lockroy and Clovis 
Hugues, members of the Government even, are to 
be seen, forgetting the dust and strife of Paris, sing- 
ing like troubadours, and taking part in courts of 
love. The courts of love have been one of the most 
successful of the revivals. Picturing Avignon as it 
is at the present moment, as one hears of it through 
the prosaic medium of the newspapers, one might 
almost imagine that the days of the Popes and 
Queen Jeanne had come back again. If these days 
have not come back, however, what is clear 
is that the spirit which made the glory of them 
—the same gay, expansive, flamboyant, romantic, 
chivalric, amorous spirit, the esprit gaulois—is not 
only still living, but is putting forth fresh sap 
amongst the French people. When you collate 
these Southern manifestations with one of the every- 
day facts that come under your observation in the 
graver and not less characteristic North—the young 
men of twenty leaving their families for their three 
years’ military service, and their families not only not 
complaining of this terrible tax, but actually taking 
pride in it as a fine evidence of patriotism—you 
understand, I repeat, that France as a great nation 
is not yet effete. She believes that great days 
are still before her; and if she remembers her 
humiliations—a fact which is, I fear, but too evident 
—it is with the firm conviction that they will be 
retrieved by new glories. 

Such is one aspect—a bright, but not the less 
true aspect—of contemporary France. One is not 
allowed, however, to enjoy in spirit the splendid 








abandonment and exaltation of the Provencal fétes 
without being reminded of other aspects of the 
situation. Paris, even in vacation time, sends forth 
a harsh, discordant note. The acquittal by a Seine 
jury of the extraordinary group of individuals whom 
the Government placed on trial as Anarchists is one 
of those incidents which, like a fissure in the crust, 
reveals the mass of rottenness over which the exist- 
ing structure of society in France is imposed. This 
acquittal is in itself a bad thing for the Government. 
Nothing is worse, in beginning a career of vigour, than 
a breakdown; and this acquittal is for M. Dupuy a 
breakdown accompanied by a slap in the face. But 
the greatest significance of the incident lies in the 
fact that public opinion seems to approve of the 
verdict, and to approve of it not so much because it 
is right in itself as because it is pleased to see the 
Ministry discomfited. Such is the impression one 
gathers from nearly all the papers, with the excep- 
tion of the regular supporters of the Government— 
and even the criticisms of these are very qualified— 
and from nearly every Frenchman, no matter of 
what class or party, with whom one converses. The 
truth is, one encounters nothing more often and 
more unmistakably here than the evidence of a pro- 
found distrust in the present régime so far as it is 
embodied in the Chamber and in the Ministries 
which are the creation of its groups and intrigues. 
For the moment the office of the President stands 
outside the distrust, and is surrounded by a senti- 
ment of expectation, which is quite distinct and most 
significant in its distinctness. But the executive 
power as wielded by the “ bosses” of a Chamber 
still wearing on its forehead—its hue not rend- 
ered perceptibly fainter by the last elections— 
the stain of Panamism, méets with an antipathy 
from the average Frenchman to-day which all but 
amounts to a bastard sympathy with those who 
give it trouble. Assuredly the dislike and the fear 
of Anarchism are none the less, but the dislike and 
fear of an Opportunist executive—especially now 
that it is armed with a terrific Coercion Act—is even 
more. Itis a grave thing for a nation with sucha 
history as France has had that at a moment when 
it feels peculiarly conscious of its strength, when its 
national pride is peculiarly sensitive, when it is 
almost painfully desirous of honour and rehabilita- 
tion amongst the nations, and when beneath the 
surface of its social system the most dangerous 
elements are fermenting, it should have for those 
who govern and represent it sentiments of repug- 
nance and shame; and that it should at the same 
time be sceptical to the point of apathy of bettering 
the situation by the means provided by its existing 
constitution. 

It is worth while glancing at this trial of the 
thirty Anarchists for the side-lights it throws upon 
this curious mixture of feelings which seems to 
menace the Republic just as it had been showing 
itself, to all outward appearances, more firmly 
established than ever. The idea of the prosecution 
was as ingenious and bold as it was new in law. It 
was to place in the one dock, on an accusation of 
conspiracy, specimens of all the classes of persons 
who were in any way concerned in the propagation 
of a certain idea in the name of which crime was 
committed. There were to have been the dreamers 
who pictured an ideal state of society, and the men 
of action who proceeded to attain the ideal by 
destroying, as a preliminary, existing society with 
saucepans of dynamite; Anarchists of letters and 
Anarchists of the slums; poets who admired the 
* gesture” of the bomb-thrower, and the gentlemen 
who made the gesture; psychologists who took an 
intellectual pleasure in frequenting the society of 
Anarchists in order to ‘study their “état d’Ame,” 
and the objects of their sympathetic curiosity. The 
law of conspiracy is a very elastic thing, even in 
England, and had this prosecution been well carried 
out it is possible that a Paris jury might have been 
convinced by it, and that a dramatic and effective 
blow at Anarchism might have been struck ; but it 
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was in no sense well carried out. The group in the 
dock was not a serious or convincing representation 
of Anarchism. There were no genuine Anarchists 
of the “ propaganda by act,” no Henrys, Vaillants, 
Léauthiers; instead there were three common 
burglars, whom the jury promptly separated from 
the others and sent to the galleys; amongst the 
twenty-seven idealogues were several daft poets, 
harmless, half-witted creatures, the butt of Mont- 
martre cabarets, and two or three totally innocent 
persons. The whole was a sort of grotesque men- 
agerie, which excited the ridicule and pity of the 
public. Add to this the fact that the design at large 
wore an unpleasant and inevitable air of being a 
trick, a clever trick designed by men by whom so 
many in France believe the country is being hum- 
bugged. The progress of the trial did not help to 
lessen these impressions. Here, for instance, is a 
typical fact: the Government used the new law to 
forbid the publication of the speeches of Jean Grave 
and Sebastian Faure in their own defence, but they 
allowed the publication in full of the scathing accu- 
sations hurled against these men by the Public 
Prosecutor. This is not the English notion of fair 
play, and, to judge by the quite unanimous comments 
of the Press here on the subject, it does not seem to 
be the French notion either. I don’t know how the 
Paris jury arrived at their decision: they may have 
been afraid of the bombs of the “ companions,” they 
may have been influenced by the feminine gush of 
Sévérine, or the fulminations of M. Rochefort and 
M. Drumont of the Libre Parole—authorities whom 
Paris juries attentively study; but after following 
the evidence, I feel pretty certain a London jury 
in the same case would not have decided other- 
wise. 

The other day, in the market-place of a provincial 
town, I watched a sale of some of those patriotic 
coloured lithographs, costing a couple of sous, which 
themselves offer a curious commentary of the élat 
dame of the French proletariat. The picture which 
sold best was an apotheosis of the glories of modern 
France. There were victories in Dahomey and Siam ; 
French admirals were receiving the submission of 
Annamite kings; French explorers were opening up 
the African wilderness; Cardinal Lavigerie was free- 
ing slaves; there were Marshal MacMahon and General 
Gallifet and M. Pasteur. But at the foot of this 
effulgent galaxy there was a sombre blotch; a 
sewer was represented, and a number of men with 
bags of money were wading through it, like so many 
rats; this sewer was labelled “ Panama.” Above 
the entire picture, in strong letters, were the words 
“Those who have disgraced us were only a few 
unworthy men and low foreigners, whom France has 
cast out from her bosom.” But France has not yet 
cast them out from her bosom, and it is because she 
knows it she is not at rest. Amongst the portraits 
in the sewer in the popular lithograph—which was 
doubtless designed just after the scandals, and by 
way of consolation to national feeling—were those 
of M. Burdeau, who is now President of the Chamber, 
and M. Rouvier, who has been so far rehabilitated 
as to have been elected recently Chairman of the 
Budget Committee. 

The French people are waiting for something ; 
what, no one clearly defines; but while they wait 
they turn with a singular movement of unanimity— 
some with scepticism, some with hope, but all with 
expectancy—to M. Casimir-Périer. 

Mers, Somme, August 14th. ‘Re Ee Ge 





MR. MAXIM’S HOBBY. 
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if EBUKE is at last the portion of the sceptics who 

have derided man’s efforts to fly. Since a 
foolish Belgian was shaken loose from a balloon and 
smashed to make a Cremorne holiday, this branch 
of scientific instruction has been one of the common- 





places of waggery. It may be remarked that Pro- 
fessor Baldwin has avenged the fate of De Groof, 
who, after all, did not propose to fly, but to descend 
to the earth with a parachute. The great problem, 
however, is not to come down, but to go up, to 
navigate the winds, and project those aérial navies 
battling in the blue which have haunted the pro- 
phetic vision of poets. Well, man has gone up; no 
higher, it is true, than the dizzy altitude of four 
feet, and not even then entirely detached from his 
mother earth. As far as we can understand the story, 
Mr. Maxim's flying machine rose from the ground and 
skimmed—if an apparatus weighing about ten thou- 
sand pounds can be said to have that motion—for some 
hundred and eighty yards, when an accident to the 
wheels connecting it with some wooden rails brought 
it down again to dull clay. The incident is obscure, 
but the inventor claims that by starting horizontally 
by steam at a high rate of speed he has proved that 
his “aéroplanes” can lift him four feet ; and if four 
feet, why not four miles? The suggestion is that, 
but for the accident, the machine might have gone 
on careering at any elevation you please, though 
how it would have come down, or whether it would 
ever have come down at all, is a question which 
remains in the vague. Is it possible to disdain 
wooden rails or other unexplained ties to earth, and 
launch into the empyrean in a kind of boat said to 
resemble a huge perambulator with a sunshade? It 
is futile even to guess what Mr. Maxim's ingenuity 
and daring may eventually achieve. No one who 
saw the earliest locomotive, which attained the 
unheard-of speed of ten miles an hour, could have 
pictured then and there the Flying Scotchman of a 
later day. But there are certain obvious considera- 
tions which will not make everybody very eager for 
facilities of transport through the air. 

In the first place, Mr. Maxim’s interest in his 
invention is purely military. He has given his name 
to one engine of destruction already, and he is 
anxious to eclipse that feat by a much bolder stroke 
of bellicose ambition. To construct a torpedo boat 
for operation in the atmosphere, to hurl death from 
the clouds, to reduce a whole army to helpless rags 
and misery, or rain down missiles on a devoted city 
from a height which would make reprisal impossible 

-this is the modern inventor's dream. For the 
majority of mankind it can have no fascination. 
Earth is a sufficiently comprehensive scene for the 
murderous propensities of the race, and the 
prospect of extending them to the heavens does 
not excite our enthusiasm. The peaceful tax- 
payer has more than enough to endure from the 
necessary burdens of national defence, without 
groaning under the armaments of the air. Moreover, 
the reflection that these would enormously increase the 
offensive strength of any militant Power—Russia, 
for instance—by obliterating geographical barriers 
against aggression, and multiplying temptations to 
ferocity and cupidity, may cool the ardour of some of 
our insular devotees of science. We have not much 
room in this country for generating the energy of 
Mr. Maxim's “aéroplanes.” They seem to require a 
considerable run on rails before they take to what 
can scarcely be called their nativeelement. Imagine 
an aérial navy scouring the earth at a frightful pace 
before it can be lifted into the blue! Salisbury 
Plain as a starting-ground for the ironclads of the 
skies, could not be matched against the steppes of 
Tartary, where Russia might get up steam 
enough to launch her perambulators over the 
Himalayas. Again, what person with a decently 
regulated mind can think with complacency of 
manceuvres in the firmament, of a Blue Fleet 
attacking a Red Fleet with an even more 
grotesque pretence of actuality than distinguished 
the recent combats on the Irish coast, of an abomin- 
able carnival of blank cartridge, and of gigantic 
amorphous masses of metal sailing overhead, as if 
the infernal regions, by some catastrophe of topsy- 
turveydom, had been translated above? We chafe 
now when some adventurer with a soaring spirit 
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makes the light of day hideous with a sky sign ; but 
how could we tolerate unsightly monsters betwixt 
us and the blessed sun, belching noise and devilry at 
heaven's gate, whence the lark has fled in terror? 
Fancy, too, the blunders and mishaps which pursue 
our naval prodigies transferred to the domain of 
Ariel — battleships plunged through space to 
frightful wreck in the very heart of a city! The 
sinking of the Victoria was a harrowing sight, but 
what would be the foundering of an enormous 
machine of war in mid-air to the spectators below! 

If the imagination grasps the utmost possibilities 
of this invention, apart from the business of killing 
for national honour and of dying for the greater 
glory of red tape, it may be admitted that certain 
conveniences will accrue. To fly by express across 
the “silver streak” would be comforting to travellers 
with courage enough to face the risks of this transit, 
but not to submit to the antics of a Channel steamer 
in a choppy sea. Commerce might be revolutionised 
if it were possible to project an aérial service to the 
Antipodes. But as yet nobody has conceived any 
motive-power that is likely to sustain a flight of 
such distance and duration. Mr. Maxim's enterprise 
does not appeal even to the sporting man. The 
turf, the yachting course, and the bicycle track 
are good enough for him. It is possible that, if 
Mr. Coxwell’s suggestion of a prize of five hun- 
dred pounds to the aéronaut who can fly over 
the Crystal Palace produced any competitors, 
the trial would be watched with interest by an 
excited multitude. But that would be less on 
account of flying than because the Crystal Palace 
demands a high jump. The ascent of a balloon 
is always popular, but it has not spread any taste 
for ballooning as an exercise or a pastime. Man, 
on the whole, is content with the normal conditions 
of existence on his planet, and has no special envy 
of birds. He can satisfy his craving for domination 
by mountaineering, or by expeditions to the North 
Pole. He has a fixed belief that the mystery of 
the Pole must be solved some day, and he is 
ready to cheer on anybody who has a fancy 
for that enterprise. He has a mild curiosity about 
life in Mars, but not the smallest desire to go there. 
And this gives us, perhaps, the paramount reason 
for discrediting the opinion that man will one day 
master the air as he has mastered the sea. Even on 
the ocean he is not lonely in the sense of the almost 
inconceivable solitude of the element to which Mr. 
Maxim invites him. But to be alone in trackless 
space, remote from the earth which bore us, in a 
silence compared with which the roar of tempestuous 
waves would be companionship, is a thought which, 
to most men, has an uncomfortable kinship with 
nightmare. 








WAKENINGS ABROAD. 





ROBABLY nobody to whom the experience has 
once happened ever forgets the morning when, 
awaking in a Zermatt hotel, he or she beholds for the 
first time the peak of the Matterhorn towering over 
tier upon tier of mountain flank and shoulder. The 
impression of piled-up altitudes which that superb 
vision conveys is ineffaceable. But at Zermatt the 
tourist is too much with us; and that most terrible of 
modern inventions, the religious tour, has made the 
Bernese Oberland an unsuitable resort for humble per- 
sons who are content with rest and quiet, and simple 
communion with nature. Let us try a less frequented 
spot. One bright August morning, I awoke to a 
sense of being in a fresh place—I hardly knew where 
—and throwing the window wide open, as only con- 
tinental windows can be opened, my mind cleared 
suddenly with the draught of strong and fragrant 
air which entered. Below me stretched a waving 
forest of pines, reaching down to a narrow valley 
and rising again on the other side. In the valley 
lay a quaint, red-roofed village with houses close 
huddled together, overhung by a ruined castle on a 





knoll; and thence a wide plain swept eastward to 
where a silver streak showed the bed of the Rhine. 
I was on one of the high eastern spurs of the Vosges 
mountains, the country which was once French, and 
is now German. The scent of the resinous pines 
mingled with the odour of burning wood, and all 
was fresh, clean, and invigorating in that eyrie 
among the hills. 

For freshness of morning scenes there are few 
countries to be compared with Norway. Here are 
two or three jottings from the note-book of memory. 
(It is the only note-book worth having, and however 
much it is handled the leaves never become dog’s- 
eared.) Come with me up the companion-ladder of 
the ship as she nears the coast of Norway, outside 
Bergen or Stavanger, and you will draw in your 
breath at the scene which meets your eye. The 
water is of the palest blue, with pearly lights upon 
it, and in the depths float jelly-fishes of prismatic 
colours, with umbrella-sails gaily spread. A skerry 
of sea-washed rocks lies around, yellow in the morn- 
ing light, and behind stretches a long jagged line of 
blue mountains with white snowy peaks. We seem 
to be approaching a land which civilisation and 
modernity have never touched, and it is surely only 
an accident that a long-boat hung with coloured 
shields does not dart out from behind a rock. And 
when you have entered the country, there are still 
surprises in store. You embark perhaps on a fiord 
trip, and spend the night in the stuffy cabin of a 
small steamer. About six in the morning it becomes 
intolerable, and you rise and go on deck. It was 
dull weather, may be, when you turned in, and the 
sea was choppy at the fiord mouth. But now a new 
world appears. The steamer is gliding along a 
narrow fiord, with dark still waters, and close on 
either hand rise steep mountains, sheer from the 
water, on whose tops a long stretch of the great 
Folgefond glacier lies gleaming in the sun. The sky 
is blue, the air is keen, bright and dry, with delicious 
waftings of scented breath from the birches and 
junipers on the banks. And last, not least, the 
attentive Norwegians have placed hot coffee and 
rusks in the deck-house for all who care to partake. 
No, one does not easily forget the first morning on a 
Norwegian fiord, and it is well worth while braving 
the North Sea to experience the sensation. I have 


‘walked in Norway, too, in different fashion, and that 


too had its charms. I have looked out of window on 
a January morning to see hill and valley clad in 
snow and wreathed in floating mist, and to hear the 
tinkling of the sledge bells and the sharp sound of 
the runners on the ice as dim grey figures of 
travellers emerged from the mist, crossing the frozen 
lakeat my feet. It was a weird and elfish scene, and 
stands alone in my memory. 

These are not, in truth, very far-away wander- 
ings; but in these matters it is not distance, but 
contrast which produces vivid impressions, and one 
advantage of our insular position and climate is that 
a very short journey is sufficient to bring about a 
complete change of scene, atmosphere, scent, sounds, 
and personalities. We have only to cross the 
Channel and everything is changed. A more dis- 
tant morning scene is among the loveliest in my 
memory's stores. “Caffé e due ove, Pepina; and 
open the window, please!"’ and, drawing the table 
on to the balcony, I sip my coffee in sight of a land- 
scape whose beauty can only be described as ethereal. 
Westward towers the peak of Etna, snow-covered 
except for an ominous black patch on the summit, 
its broad flanks descending in a long, slow curve 
which reaches to the sea. The intervening hills are 
warm with Sicilian colour, and around and below 
lies a pink cloud of almond-blossom, encircling the 
Bay of Taormina, whose blue waters wave gently to 
and fro beneath. I have only to turn my head to 
look upon the ruins of a Greek theatre, perched on 
the eastern promontory of the bay. The robed 
figures who climbed its long flight of steps in those 
far-away times must have gazed upon precisely the 
same landscape as that on which I am feasting my 
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eyes to-day. It is certainly well to receive one’s 
first morning impressions sometimes in so lovely a 
country as this; and the memory has room for many 
more such pictures if life and travel are fortunate 
enough to bring them within reach. 








ZOLA’S “LOURDES.” 





« M* novel enchants me,” wrote M. Zola to a 

4 correspondent at Berlin while he was writing 
“ Lourdes” (Paris: Charpentier). “ You have no 
notion of the mass of documents I have got together, 
and of the quantity of medical books I have still to 
read. I mean to represent suffering humanity, 
which science does not satisfy, and which flies for 
refuge to faith in the supernatural. . I have 
put into this book all Lourdes, with its life, its 
manners, its history, its ceremonies, etc.; in a word, 
I have written as complete a monograph as possible. 
I have incarnated in distinct types all sorts and 
conditions of men to be found there. . . . And 
‘ as the subject is developed, a symbol shapes itself; 
I see in the whole of humanity to-day an invalid, 
disgusted with science, seeking for solace in the 
arms of faith... .” And, hot with the enthusiasm 
of production, M. Zola cries, “ Oui, j'écrirai un beau 
livre.” Well, it is an old story, this illusion of 
authors about their works, and the refusal of the 
public to share this illusion. The author judges his 
book by the trouble it has cost him, the public by 
the pleasure it gives them. There can be no doubt 
that “Lourdes” has cost M. Zola an enormous 
amount of trouble ; but, for all that—perhaps because 
of that—the reading of its six hundred closely printed 
pages will give pleasure to very few. No, decidedly, 
it is not “un beau livre.” 

In the first place, the trouble taken has been 
the wrong sort of trouble. It has been the trouble 
of compilation—the trouble which produces excel- 
lent guide-books, not the trouble of selection, the 
trouble which must be taken by him who would 
produce an excellent novel. M. Zola has done too 
much, and he has not done enough. His “docu- 
ments,” his facts, his “types,” are so numerous, 
and so ill-digested, that they simply confuse the 
reader. Not a corner of Lourdes to which we are 
not “personally conducted,” not a procession that 
is not described to the smallest detail on the pro- 
gramme ; we are even told the price of the candles 
sold to the pilgrims, and how many go tothe pound, 
and if a luncheon at a restaurant is mentioned, 
every cutlet is enumerated, every artichoke—nay, 
the very spots of gravy and splashes of wine on the 
tablecloth. The colours of the badges worn by the 
pilgrims, the words of the hymns they sing, the 
number of wards in the hospitals that receive them— 
all go into the book. Detail is piled on detail, and 
there are vast classifications, docketings, pigeon- 
holings—for M. Zola is a true representative of the 
country which invented “ Bertillonage,” and insists 
upon registering the age, profession, and birthplace of 
the traveller who casually stays a night at a country 
inn—but this vast array of facts is never subjected to 
the essential process of transmutation into a work 
of art. As for the “medical books,” it was right 
enough, no doubt, that M. Zola should have read 
them all; but that is no reason why he should make 
us read them too. If we want to know all about 
the details of phthisis, cancer, elephantiasis, St. 
Vitus’s dance, lupus, here they are. But we do not 
want to know all about these loathsome matters— 
loathsome in a novel. Many of M. Zola's chapters 
have the fetid smell of a hospital ward. One rises 
from them with a vague desire to sprinkle chloride 
of lime over one’s reading-desk. Indeed, the book 
might well have been entitled—the suggestion has 
already been made—“ L’Ho6pital.” Now it is an old 
subject of dispute whether or no all subjects are 
proper for artistic treatment, and we do not forget 
that there is much to be said against the old- 





fashioned attempt to prevent the artist from dealing 
with certain topics as forbidden. But if hospital 
topics are to be treated in a novel, they must 
assuredly not be treated as M. Zola treats them, by 
emptying the contents of his “ medical books” into 
six hundred pages. 

As for the composition of “ Lourdes,” it is in M. 
Zola’s now stereotyped formula. We are all by this 
time aware that he must needs choose some inani- 
mate object, dwell upon it, magnify it, and convert 
it into a sort of living monster, which dominates 
and resumes his story. It was a mine in “ Germinal,” 
a shop in “Au Bonheur des dames,” in “La 
Débacle” a regiment, in “L’Assommoir” a drink- 
ing-bar, and so on. In “Lourdes” the monster 
reappears ; it is a railway-train, the “train blanc,” 
the hospital on wheels, which carries all the worst 
cases of disease on the pilgrimage from Paris to 
Lourdes. When the train in general has been 
described, a particular compartment is taken, and 
every form of disease huddled up in it is minutely 
particularised. To each member of the compart- 
ment is assigned a “tic,” some recurrent trick or 
catchword, by which its possessor may be identified, 
and constant repetitions of these “tics” mark the 
stages of the novel. The account of the outward 
journey has its counterpart in that of the homeward, 
with the same compartment, the same persons, the 
same “tics.” It is, as the reader soon perceives, a 
purely mechanical process—a process, by the way, 
which has been irreverently, but justly, compared to 
that of the writers of such farces as Le Chapeau de 
paille d'Italie or La Cagnotte, wherein the same 
set of characters are made to defile through a series 
of adventures to emerge the same set of characters 
at the end. Parodying a famous dictum of Dumas, 
one might say that, according to M. Zola, the art of 
the novel is the art of repetitions. But the result is 
anything but “un beau livre.” M. Zola’s mechan- 
ical formula becomes exceedingly tiresome, and 
“ Lourdes” is a very difficult book to read. 

If M. Zola’s task has been, as we think it has, a 
failure in the execution, one cannot but speak with 
respect of the spirit in which he has approached it. 
He has honestly striven to hold the balance evenly 
between science and religion, between scepticism and 
faith. Here, too, he has failed: with his positivist 
bias, that was inevitable; but the point is that he 
has done his best to write without bias. Clearly 
enough, his great mistake was in supposing that a 
pilgrimage to Lourdes offered the best type of the 
latter-day renascence of the spiritual element in 
humanity, the reaction against the barren materialism 
of science. In that renascence, that reaction, may 
certainly be found fine material for a work of art; 
it is one of the great facts of the time, only waiting 
the right hand to be worked up into a great novel. 
But not at Lourdes, not in the mere yearning for 
material miracles, is that great fact to be best 
studied. It is pathetic enough, no doubt, this desire 
of the maimed, and the halt, and the blind to be 
made whole, and the turning of the sick, aban- 
doned by the physician, to some supernatural 
source of hope. But this, after all, is only what 
Matthew Arnold called in his friend Bottles “a 
bloodthirsty clinging to life.” This side of the 
matter is gross, material, and rather pitiful. The 
true interest of the problem lies elsewhere—in the 
study of the mentally and spiritually sick, in the 
yearning of humanity for some new power that can 
minister to a mind di:eased. Here is the true pilgrim- 
age of suffering humanity ; and of that the “ white 
train,” with its groaning, vomiting, coughing freight, 
bound for Lourdes, is but a paltry, ineffective sort of 
symbol. M. Zola ought to know, what is a mere 
commonplace, that the great modern conflict of 
spiritualist and materialist does not centre in the 
question of “ miracles,” does not centre in the ques- 
tion of the supernatural at all. Lourdes, with its 
pilgrimages, its hospitals, its shrines, its queer com- 
bination of superstition, real piety, true charity, 
and base commercialism, is only a detail, and an 
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exceptional detail; it was not there that M. Zola 
should have sought his symbol of suffering, yearning 
humanity. But he has chosen to seek it there 
because there he could find a crowd, and all the 
incidents of a crowd—in the novel M. Zola is the 
great organiser of crowds, as the Saxe-Meiningen 
theatre is their great organiser on the stage—and he 
has described a crowd. But he has not written 
“un beau livre.” 








STRONG SPIRO. 





O your health, Effendi—and God grant that your 
nobility may soon find a wife, and that you 
may be shortly crowned.* For to be single is to 
be like the brook without water—there are stones in 
it, but no life. 

The raki is good and strong, though not of our 
village. Another little tumbler, and I speak to your 
nobility’s wish for a tale of myself. My respects! 
My hopes, that your father and mother enjoy good 
health. 

Ahem! "Twas many years ago that I came of an 
age to be old enough to wax my moustache. Those 
of my acquaintance call me Spiro—now ; but at that 
time it was always “strong Spiro.” They were in 
the right ; I was strong, and it must have been a very 
heavy sheep that I could not lift to my shoulder. 
By my strength I saved my life; by that same 
strength I took another’s, and all in this way. 

At the time to which I look back, there had 
returned to our village, Malina, a man named 
Stomate. He had been a shepherd like myself, till a 
wrong number had called him to a soldier's life. I 
—I was luckier, and remained with my flocks all the 
years of his service. When he said “ Adio” to the 
barracks, he went to Athens, and there he became 
waiter at a restaurant. There was nothing in all 
this to make a great man of him; yet he returned 
to us at Malina full of words, heavy with pride. 
And he wore trousers! In short, Effendi, he was no 
longer a Roman, but simply—eh! well, an Athenian. 

When I first saw him on his return, I said to 
myself: “ You have altered, Stomate. You have all 
the conceit of a cock in full plumage. I don’t like 
you. Why do you wear pantaloni and not fous- 
tanela? I don’t like you, and I never have liked 
you—nor you me.” 

However, Malina is a small village, and but a few 
hours had passed when we had raki off the same 
tray. I drank his health; he drank mine. A little 
chat, and I grew impatient ; for he used the weak 
words of the Athenians, and pursed up his lips every 
now and then to ask me what was the meaning of 
such and such a Roman word. As if he had not 
known !—as if he had forgotten! Pah! I say I grew 
tired of him. 

“ Adio, Sas,” I suddenly muttered, as I rose to 
my feet and quitted the chani. 

But he had his friends in the village, and until 
the hard times came he always found work, some- 
times in the vineyards, sometimes in the maize- 
fields ; he was here, he was there; and when I 
missed a lamb from my flock—well, I thought I 
knew where it had gone, especially as I never 
found it again. I grew very hot against him as 
the months rolled on and brought the Easter feasts 
and dances to us. For it was then, when he led the 
dance, that the eyes of Sophia, my beloved, com- 
menced to turn from me. Each time that he took 
the handkerchief I hated him yet a little more. 
And I could have sworn that each of his stiff-legged 
steps took him closer and closer to the heart of 
Sophia. I would have quarrelled with him. For I 
thought that he would be better dead. But when 
one ram avoids another there can be no fight. He 
knew what was in my mind. He wished not to 
slake the thirst of my knife, but to continue to 
rob me peacefully. At least, so it seemed to me. 





* In allusion to the Grecian marriage ceremony. 








Thus it was with Stomate and me at Malina, 
when a great earthquake shook friends and enemies 
into acommon ruin. I remember it well; indeed, I 
can never forget it. The sun had set, and the 
shadows of the coming night were growing into a 
heavy gloom. There was such a silence in the woods 
and fields that even the animals were affrighted 
into a restless agitation. As I quitted my flock on 
the hillside, to return to Malina, I said to the herd- 
boy: “Gian, watch the sheep, and sleep not; they 
run hither and thither as if they felt the Evil Eye 
upon them!” 

’Twas striking seven as I entered Malina and 
placed my shoulder against my cottage-door; it 
gave, and, as I entered, there came to my feet, 
through the solid earth, the roar of a hungry demon. 
Louder and louder, till my room seemed to yawn 
with noise, and the floor to sink and heave me into 
—sleep. 

I had felt terror, my stomach had striven to rise 
to my gorge. I had felt cold. I had felt warmth— 
I had slept. And I had awoke under the stars, with 
the wail of the women and the prayers of all surging 
into the dreadful night. My cottage was in ruins; 
Malina was in ruins. There were corpses under the 
stones and tiles. But I—I, Spiro—had been saved 
by those who felt not fear of a tottering wall. And 
they told me, what I knew not, that a great beam 
had kept at bay a death-crush, which had sought to 
clench home to Mother Earth the stone that lay 
upon my breast. 

I remember it well—that earthquake. My throat 
grows small with grief, as I think of itsdead. My 
eyes search round about me for danger. My ears 
hear silence. And I live again, under a few planks, 
on a crust of bread and a draught of water. 

I remember it well—that earthquake. The suns 
that came, and the suns that went, marked my 
herd growing smaller and smaller. The Klepht of 
misfortune came night by night; he had the 
bravery of an empty belly, and I—I was but one 
against many. Ruin drew me to her breast, and 
my life fell away like foam on water. Those were 
grief-sodden times for Malina and me. 

They say that a little lying is the salt of truth. 
It is true. I found it so, and so did my neighbours, 
when I told them that I had not tasted corn for 
a month. Butfrom the shorn sheep you cannot take 
wool, and so it came to pass that Stomate was none 
the poorer of me. I was ruined—so was he, and 
both by the earthquake. 

At length I had but my sheepdogs left to me. 
It was time to move. But whither? I will tell 
you, Effendi. Some three hours by mule from 
Malina there is a whitestone mine. Now, the men 
were very wild who worked there. Many of them 
were “strangers,” who had come from villages 
whose names are not of our country. 

It is the truth, that I—a straight man—am 
speaking, when I say that some of them would have 
made no trouble of killing a man for an onion. "Twas 
to this mine that I, and others in poor plight, deter- 
mined to go for work. There were drachmas to be 
earned there, and I went. 

It was sad to say good-bye to Malina, and to go 
amongst strangers, but the morning air was very 
sweet as I strode up the hills, for now—no mule had 
I. And as I thought to myself, with money I can 
return to Malina. So thinking, I quickened my pace 
and passed in and out of the forest, up and down the 
hills. Now here, now there, I saw the blue sea with 
its guard of yellow sand. And the higher I climbed 
the mountain of the mine, the smaller grew the olives 
that fringed its shores, the greater grew the ocean 
beneath. I came to the heather and breathed its 
scent. I saw red rocks with springs gushing out of 
their cold sides to thirsty ferns. I stooped and 
drank the water; but it was not of our well. I 
sighed and passed on, till came to the mine. ‘Twas 
a great white cliff—so high, sostern. The men were 
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picking at its side, like birds of prey upon a dead 
mule. I could hear the clink, clink of their tools— 
the rattle of many stones that came falling to its 
base. I grew giddy as I peered up to the azure sky 
above, and marked the pines at home with the crows. 
Yet I had come for work. 

Came the evening shadows, and I held some lepta 
in my hand. I had worked,and worked hard. As I 
was counting them to myself in a shed, a man came 
to me and said, “ Good evening, Spiro.” I started as 
if I had been stung by a snake. I looked up, and 
saw the man with that voice—Stomate. Was it 
fate, or was it fancy? He, too, was working at the 
mine, he was telling me so. I droppedacoin. He 
stooped and picked it up. He held out his hand to 
return it tome. I took it. Pah! 

The work at the mine was hard, Effendi. It 
bowed the back and stretched the muscles. It made 
an corte (a feast day) oh, so welcome. 

After which, again work, and I longed for the 
sound of the herd belle. 

But to my tale! The Fates had it that one day 
I was at work upon the same piece of cliff as Stomate. 
My foothold was a very delicate one; and above me 
—several feet above me—Stomate was at work. I 
had chipped off much rock, and the sweat dripped 
on to my pick off my brow as I leant for support 
and rest against the cliff. Suddenly, Stomate also 
ceased work, and I heard him laugh to himself. It 
was a gentle, low laugh, but the rock carried it to 
my ear. I looked up to see the cause of his mirth; 
and—Heaven of our Earth! I saw him pushing with 
his foot at a great mass of tottering rock. It was 
trembling, its joints were opening. It was about to 
fall—Heaven of our Earth! to fall on me. It barred 
my path upwards. To descend the steep cliff I had 
not time. To go to right or left I could not—the 
rocks would not admit. Was I to perish? Was 
Stomate, the devil, the cuckold, to kill me where I 
stood ? Time is slow, and time is swift: my thoughts 
went hither and thither. 

There was a pine that grew below me. Its roots 
were nourished in a little rock-cleft filled with earth; 
its top was on a level with my head. I could see its 
branches waving by my side; but there was thin air 
between us, and below a giddy depth. But the rock 
was moving, and I gathered up my strong muscles 
and sprang with the fury of despair at its reddish 
trunk. The air swept my face; I fell as I moved; I 
crashed through the yielding branches. I gripped 
the trunk, and its stiff wood raised the soft flesh on 
my face. A spirtle of blood fell on my mouth. 
Poof! I blew it off, and it dropped down upon a 
white terror rushing, crashing below. There was a 
white gash on the trunk beneath me. But I could 
searce see it; there was a red mist before my eyes, 
and I had the taste of my own blood in my mouth. 
My head was heavy from the shock against the tree; 
yet it felt on fire. It was burning for revenge. 

What matter the rough bark, the whipping 
branches, so long as I reach the rock and cleave to 
my foe! I came down. I came down, Effendi, with 
the rush of a hawk upon its prey. A glance above 
me—to the man. He was there; but he had not 
another rock. I drew my knife. I had never drawn 
a knife with such pleasure. And then I climbed 
slowly upwards. He saw me coming, and his eyes 
grew staring with terror. Then—he turned, and I 
followed faster. But not yet was I to feel his flesh. 
Higher and higher we clambered, he and I. At 
length, no further could he go; and, like a rat at 
bay, he faced me, with a courage in his eye born of 
the rock above, the rock below, my knife and I. 

I came to him gently, with my knife well in 
front. I could hear a shout from below, I could hear 
the scream of an eagle on high. I bent forward. He 
stooped towards me, and stabbed weakly at me with 
his knife. The fool! I was not yet within his reach. 
Another step, and I gripped the rock to my liking. 
I stabbed the air about him. I gathered the sun's 
bright rays on my knife, and dazzled his eyes with 
its sheen. And then—well, you have seen it done, 








Effendi. A stroke at the heart. A stroke from my 
heart to his heart. It did not fail. Oh! no, Effendi. 

For this, Effendi, I went to prison. Oh! yes, I 
went to prison. But I had friends in power; and 
when a man has friends in power, the doors of a 
Grecian prison turn easily upon their hinges. Which 
is as it should be. 

NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 








A HOLIDAY IN LINCOLN’S INN, 





\ 7 HO is the man that can sit 
Through the length of the breathless days, 
Chained to a profitless desk, with the roar 
Of a city driven a thousand ways 
Grinding upon his throbbing ear, 
With the dust in his eyes, and the ache at his heart 
For a hope that is growing heavy with fear— 
Who is the man that can sit 
And never know what it is to sigh 
For a summer making ready to die, 
For a summer in which he may have no part, 
Torn from his life for evermore-- 
And he may not see one field ablaze, 
Nor the evening blue on the hills, nor hear 
One breaker break on the shore— 
Who is the man that can sit, 
Nor sigh to think of it? 


Come, for an hour I will dream 

That I have a holiday too ; 

For an hour this stained cracked ceiling shall seem 
The vault of heaven’s own blue, 

For an hour—but what shall I do 

And where, ah ! where shall I go ? 

No need to question so, 

For I know, oh, how well I know! 

Down through a cleft in the rocks 

There trickles a baby stream, 

Trickles through fern and moss 

And grasses matted across, 

Down through a rifc in the rocks, 
Glittering erystal-cool, 

Down to the moulded sands below, 

To screw out a tiny track through the brown, 
By podded weed and anemone pool 

On to the low-tide lisp of the sea, 

Where the sea-guils marshal their flocks 
To wonder and gaze at me. 

There, oh ! there will I go; 

There on the sand will 1 cast myself down, 
And forget it is only a dream. 


There will I watch the dragging sail 

Of the trawler out in the bay, 

And the long smoke trail of the ocean mail 
Rising and fading into the air 

When herself has vanished away ; 

And try to measure the miles between, 

And measuring look at the shel! in my hand 
And the spiral’d “ miracle ” there, 

And long for a brain to understand 
Something of what | have seen ; 

While the sun and the breezes vie 

To make it all seem too fair 

For ever the storm-clouds to gather on high 
Or the hurricane hurl through the air, 
Flinging the foam in an icy hail 

O’er the place where I have been. 


And then with the rising tide 
I'll arise to feel I am free, 
Since no law can hinder the mind 
From the haven where it would be, 
And awake from my dream of summer to find 
This same dull law at my side 
Grown subject unto me. 
Gratty Hewirr. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





* LOCALITY ” IN FICTION. 


NDER the title “Three Years of American 
Copyright” the Daily Chronicle last Tuesday 
published an account of an interview with Mr. 
Brander Matthews, who holds (among many titles 
to distinction) the Professorship of Literature in 
Columbia College, New York. Mr. Matthews is 
always worth listening to, and has the knack of 
speaking without offensiveness even when chastising 
us Britons for our national peculiarities. His con- 
versation with the Daily Chronicle's interviewer 
contained a number of good things; but for the 
moment I am occupied with his answer to the question 
“What form of literature should you say is at 
present in the ascendant in the United States?” 
“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Matthews, “what I may 
call local fiction. Every district of the country is 
finding its ‘sacred poet. Some of them have 
only a local reputation, but all possess the 
common characteristic of starting from fresh, 
original, and loving study of local character and 
manners. You know what Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
has done for New England, and you probably know, 
too, that she was preceded in the same path by Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett and the late Mrs. Rose Terry 
Cooke. Mr. Harold Frederic is performing much the 
same service for rural New York, Miss Murfree 
(Charles Egbert Craddock) for the mountains of 
Tennessee, Mr. James Lane Allen for Kentucky, Mr. 
Joel Chandler Harris for Georgia, Mr. Cable for 
Louisiana, Miss French (Octave Thanet) for Iowa, 
Mr. Hamlin Garland for the western prairies, and so 
forth. Of course, one can trace the same tendency, 
more or less clearly, in English fiction..... " And 
Mr. Matthews went on to instance several living 
novelists, Scotch, Irish, and Eaglish, to support this 
last remark. 


The matter, however, is not in doubt. With Mr. 

Barrie in the North, and Mr. Hardy in the South; 
with Mr. Hall Caine in the Isle of Man, Mr. Crockett 
in Galloway, Miss Barlow in Lisconnell; with Mr. 
tilbert Parker in the territory of the H.B.C., and 
Mr. Hornung in Australia; with Mr. Kipling scour- 
ing the wide world, but returning always to India 
when the time comes to him to score yet another 
big artistic success ; it hardly needs elaborate proof 
to arrive at the conclusion that ‘locality’ is playing 
a strong part in current fiction. 


The thing may possibly be overdone. Looking at 
it from the artistic point of view as dispassionately 
as I may, I think we are overdoing it. But that, for 
the moment, is not the point of view I wish to take. 
If for the moment we can detach ourselves from the 
prejudice of fashion and look at the matter from the 
historical point of view—if we put ourselves into 
the position of the conscientious gentleman who, 
fifty or a hundred years hence, will be surveying 
us and our works—I think we shall find this elabora- 
tion of “locality” in fiction to be but a swing- 
back of the pendulum, a natural revolt from the 
thin-spread work of the “carpet-bagging” novelist 
who takes the whole world for his province, and 
imagines he sees life steadily and sees it whole when 
he has seen a great deal of it superficially. 


The “carpet-bagger” still lingers among us. We 
know him, with his “ tourist’s return” ticket, and 
the ready-made “plot” in his head, and his note- 
book and pencil for jotting down “local colour.” 
We still find him working up the scenery of Bolivia 
in the Reading Room of the British Museum. But 
he is going rapidly out of fashion; and it is as well 
to put his features on record and pigeon-hole them, 
if only that we may recognise him on that day when 
the pendulum shall swing him triumphantly back 
into our midst, and “locality” shall in its turn pass 
out of vogue. 


I submit this simile of the pendulum with some 
diffidence to those eager theorists who had rather 





believe that their art is advancing steadily, but at 
a fair rate of speed, towards perfection. My own 
less cheerful—yet not altogether cheerless view—is 
that the various fashions in art swing to and fro 
upon intersecting curves. Some of the points of 
intersection are fortunate points—others are ob- 
viously the reverse; and generally the fortunate 
points lie near the middle of each arc, or the mean; 
while the less fortunate ones lie towards the ends, 
that is, towards excess upon one side or another. 
I have already said that, in the amount of attention 
they pay to locality just now, the novelists seem to 
be running into excess. If I must choose between 
one excess and the other—between the carpet-bagger 
and the writer of “dialect -stories,” each at his 
worst—I unhesitatingly choose the latter. But that 
is probably because I happened to.be born in the 
*sixties. 


Let us get back (I hear you implore) to the his- 
torical point of view, if possible: anywhere, any- 
where, out of the “ Poetics”! And I admit that a 
portion of the preceding paragraph reads like a bad 
parody of that remarkable work. Well, then, I 
believe that our imaginary historian—-I suppose 
he will be a German: but we need not let our 
imagination dwell upon that—vwill find a dozen 
reasons in contemporary life to account for the 
attention now paid by novelists to “locality.” He 
will find one of them, no doubt, in the development 
of locomotion by steam. He will point out that any 
cause which makes communication easier between 
two given towns is certain to soften the difference in 
the characteristics of their inhabitants: that the 
railway made communication easier and quicker 
year by year; and its tendency was there- 
fore to obliterate local peculiarities. He will de- 
scribe how at first the carpet-bagger went forth 
in railway-train and steamboat, rejoicing in his 
ability to put a girdle round the world in a few 
weeks, and disposed to ignore those differences of 
race and region which he had no time to consider 
and which he was daily softening into uniformity. 
He will then relate that towards the close of the 
nineteenth century, when these differences were 
rapidly perishing, people began to feel their loss and 
recognise their scientific and: romantic value; and 
that a number of writers entered into a struggle 
against time and the carpet-bagger, to study these 
differences and place them upon record, before all 
trace of them should disappear. And then I believe 
our historian, though he may find that in 1894 we 
paid too much attention to the minutia of dialect, 
folk-lore and ethnic differences, and were inclined to 
overlay with these the more catholic principles of 
human conduct, will acknowledge that in our hour 
we did the work that was most urgent. Our hour, 
no doubt, is not the happiest; but, since this is the 
work it brings, there can be no harm in going about 
it zealously. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


-- 


THE NAVAL OPINIONS OF LORD BRASSEY. 


Papers AND ApprEsses BY Lorp Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
NAVAL AND MARITIME, FROM 1872 To 1893. Arran 
and edited by Captain S. Eardley- Wilmot, R.N. In 2 vols. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


O republish in collected form past opinions on such 

subjects as naval construction and policy is a bold 
step. In the twenty-one years covered by Lord 
Brassey’s numerous and valuable contributions to 
maritime questions, the rapid progress of scientific 
achievement has brought about successive revola- 
tions of ideas. Naval schools of thought here and 
abroad, agreeing in nothing, but upheld by robust 
conviction, have in turn arisen, to be replaced by 
rivals after exerting a brief and chequered influence. 
Under such circumstances, prophecy becomes speci- 
ally dangerous, and the prophet might well be 
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excused for seeking to draw the veil over his less 
fortunate premonitions. Editing with this object 
would, however, have destroyed the interest of these 
volumes, which now constitute a frank record of 
mental evolution. 

Here are some of the views of 1875: “The ablest 
officers in the French service have abandoned the 
idea of contending” with “our fighting navy,” and 
have elected for “a privateering war.” We need 
for “ protecting commerce vessels of the 
Alabama class.” It is not necessary to provide such 
costly ships as the Shah and Raleigh, since Cunard 
steamers “would be much more efficient.” The 
fastest vessel in the navy is the Royal Yacht Osborne, 
and too much importance has been attached to speed. 
“ Gunboats of from 500 to 700 tons, capable 
of attaining a speed of 11 knots, are well fitted for 
the protection of commerce.” We need not “go 
beyond the Rover in the unarmoured classes.” The 
12°31 knot ocean speed of the Persia seems almost 
phenomenal. “The ram and torpedo are far more 
formidable than the heaviest ordnance,” and Sir 
Spencer Robinson considers that what we require 
most is “neither Devastations nor Sultans, but a 
class of immensely powerful torpedo ships.” What 
could better illustrate the changes which time has 
wrought than the above ? 

As significantly, these various papers, speeches 
and letters record the fluctuations in requirements 
which the naval policy of Foreign Powers has 
entailed. In 1872, “the maritime supremacy of 
England is more conspicuous than at any period 
since the peace of 1816. We no longer observe with 
anxiety the naval development of France. . . . 
Our naval administrators may, therefore, proceed 
with ample opportunity for deliberation to organise 
a force for the defence of the coast.” But, by 1876, 
a cloud has arisen on the horizon. “France and the 
United States are our most serious naval rivals. In 
actual preparation both of personnel and matériel, 
and in the scale of their annual expenditure, the 
French are far ahead of any other maritime Power.” 
The comparison is, however, only raised as an in- 
teresting “ subject for abstract discussion.” In 1878 
we seem to be regarded as deficient in coast-defence 
vessels, and the Mediterranean Fleet is wanting in 
“steam rams and torpedo vessels.” Meanwhile, the 
Conqueror, one of the worst types in the navy, 
receives special commendation. The year 1883 pro- 
duces in Parliament a comparative statement, by 
which the country “should be reassured,” for the 
French expenditure has “remained almost stationary 
in the last three years,’ while British ship-building 
has increased. The defective speed of our later 
ships may, however, be “ regretted.” The follow- 
ing year gives rise to a new comparison, also 
satisfactory, for in “a combination of Russia 
with France, we should perhaps have less to fear 
than in the case of France and Italy combined,” and 
a speech of the same period in the House of Commons 
is tinged with optimism. These, however, are 
official utterances, and in the T'imes of 25th May, 
1888, comes the note of warning. “ We fall short in 
ships, and it is a grave question whether we are 
making a sufficient effort to raise the navy to a 
commanding position.” “ The aspect of European 
politics, so lately dark and threatening,” accounts 
for the change, and now “it might be prudent, it 
would certainly be popular, to propose additional 
building for the Fleet.” By February, 1889, speed 
has become a most important factor, and the class of 
vessel once commended is the subject of criticism. 
“In battle-ships of the last decade, we are inferior 
to the combined strength of France and Russia” : 
while in unarmoured vessels also we are “ deficient.” 
Two years later the House of Lords is plainly 
warned that “our naval preparations” are inade- 
quate, and in December, 1893, a fresh scare having 
arisen, we require “a new and comprehensive pro- 
gramme of instruction.” 

In the brief summary of varying phases of 
opinion above attempted, it is not for a moment 








sought to bring a useless charge of mutability. 
Lord Brassey’s views are always marked by modera- 
tion and clear sense. He has never lent support to 
the wild exaggerations which have perplexed and 
dismayed the public. He accords unqualified agree- 
ment to no extremist school. In recognising the 
torpedo boat as the weapon of the weak naval 
Power, he shows wise discrimination. If he did not 
always see that the Alabama, a very slow steamer, 
succeeded because her depredations were directed 
mainly against helpless sailing ships, and that 
commerce can be defended only by fast ocean-going 
vessels, he has uniformly protested against the belief 
in mere size which still sways naval policy in this 
country. His apparent tendency to include coast- 
defence vessels among our requirements, because 
France and Russia maintain them, will doubtless 
pass away, and his estimate of the ram as a naval 
weapon will perhaps undergo modification. 

The important question of Naval Reserves is 
treated at length in these volumes, and Lord Brassey’s 
valuable suggestions for supplementing the personnel 
of the fleet deserve consideration. While his strong 
advocacy of subsidising cruisers for the mercantile 
marine has achieved its purpose, the proposal to 
create a reserve from the large seafaring population 
of the colonies is still unrealised. The trained 
reserves of the French navy are usually exaggerated, 
but the large number of men immediately available 
for the service of that navy in war constitutes a real 
advantage. 

It is impossible in the compass of a review to 
present an adequate idea of the mass of useful in- 
formation which these papers contain. Conflicting 
requirements and rapidly changing conditions at 
home and abroad will always combine to embarrass 
the direction of naval policy ; and the country owes 
much to the unwearying energy, the careful study, 
and the sound common sense of Lord Brassey. 


CONWAY'S CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE KARAKORAM 
Himatayas. By William Martin Conway, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.G.8. With 300 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, 
anda Map. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Conway's book is a record of the most re- 
markable piece of mountain exploration that has 
been accomplished in our time, perhaps the most 
remarkable accomplished since the days of the 
admirable Saussure. He has penetrated into a 
wilder region, overcome more formidable physical 
difficulties, and reached a greater elevation above 
the level of the sea than any one of his predecessors. 
English climbers have long felt somewhat ashamed 
that, considering our power and opportunities in 
India, we should have done so little to penetrate 
the recesses of the magnificent mountain wall that 
protects it on the north. After the achievements 
of Mr. Conway and his companions, they need be 
ashamed no longer. 

In sitting down to describe what he saw, the 
author had to choose between making a topo- 
graphical and scientific record likely to be useful 
to those who may come after him, as well as to 
those who wish to understand the physical character 
of the regions traversed, and presenting a series of 
pictures and impressions of travel to delight the 
reader who seeks something novel and striking. 
That he could have attained the latter object no 
one can doubt, for he has a keen sense of beauty 
and a remarkable literary gift, handling his sub- 
ject with a freshness and brightness that never 
fail. But he has preferred the other course, and 
has given a careful and exact account of the country 
he traversed, reserving most of the details for 
another volume, but presenting in this one a diary 
of travel in which everything that the traveller 
ought to note is noted, and from which we gather a 
complete knowledge, both of the aspects of nature 
and of the conditions of human life in these remote 
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and lofty valleys. The diary form involves a certain 
amount of comparatively uninteresting matter; and 
there is some monotony in the descriptions of the 
long marches up bare valleys and over endless 
moraines. The book must, therefore, be somewhat 
less attractive to the general reader. But in the 
case of so unique a journey a full and exact 
record of what was actually seen and experienced 
is of more importance than a wider success of the 
mere literary order; and we think that Mr. Conway 
has chosen rightly, and in the true spirit of a 
scientific explorer. 

There are only three parts of the Himalayan 
chain to which Englishmen have access. There is 
the small dependent State of Sikkim, lying between 
savage Bhotan on the east and jealous Nepal on the 
west. Its scenery and vegetation have been admir- 
ably described in one of the best books of travel 
ever written—the “Himalayan Journals” of the 
illustrious patriarch of British botanists, Sir J. D. 
Hooker. There is the British district of Kumaon, 
west of Nepal, with some noble summits, though 
none of the first magnitude. It is often visited by 
sportsmen, but its loftiest parts on the Tibetan 
frontier have been comparatively little explored by 
practised mountaineers. The third part is the pro- 
tected State of Kashmir, far larger than the other 
two districts taken together, and containing on its 
northern frontier, where it is conterminous with 
Eastern Turkestan—or what used to be called 
Chinese Tartary—summits almost as lofty as those 
of Eastern Nepal. One of these, the peak which our 
surveyors, for want of a native name, have called 
K2, is in height the second of all the measured 
Himalayan summits, slightly overtopping Kin- 
chinjunga, the giant of Sikkim, and yielding 
only to the mountain on the borders of Nepal 
and Tibet which is known to the Alpine Club 
as Gaurisankar, to Calcutta as Mount Everest, and to 
some few who profess to have got their knowledge 
from Tibetans as Lupti Chang. Its height is calcu- 
lated at 28,250 feet; and near it are several other 
summits exceeding 2 5,000 feet. Some eighty miles east 
of it, and nearly due north of the town of Leh, is 
the famous Karakoram (Black Gravel) pass, which, 
despite its height (it is over 18,000 feet), has long 
been the principal trade route between India and 
the Yarkand and Kashgar countries. From the pass 
this part of the Himalaya has obtained the name of 
the Karakoram range ; and now that a path into its 
inner recesses has been opened, we shall probably hear 
as much about it from climbers as we have heard about 
the less lofty chain to the west (where the Gilgit and 
Chitral ranges inosculate with the Pamirs and touch 
Badakhshan) from military men concerned to watch 
the movements of Russia. This is the mountain 
region which, as being more approachable than Nepal 
and more interesting than Kumaon, Mr. Conway 
chose for the field of his adventures. The difficulties 
he encountered, though they were not political, but 
physical only, were of course infinitely greater than 
had to be faced by the first explorers of the Alps or 
the Caucasus, or even of the Andes. The glaciers 
are of enormous size, the mountain slopes, far more 
generally than in the Alps, of extreme steepness. 
The height even in the valleys is so great that the 
rarity of the air adds very much to the fatigue of 
marching. The heat of a sun which in summer is 
almost vertical (Leh is in latitude 34° N.) is 
a formidable enemy. The inner valleys lying 
under the main chain are desolate and unin- 
habited, so that provisions have to be carried 
for long distances; and to carry them one needs 
a small army of coolies, whose rate of progress 
is of necessity very slow. That under these condi- 
tions Mr. Conway and his friends should have 
explored so large an area, and reached such 
enormous heights, is an achievement whose magni- 
tude impresses the reader more and more with 
every page of the narrative, and which deserves 
to be counted among the most brilliant feats of 
travel in our centery. The summit which seems 





to have first fired his ambition, K2, was found to 
be very difficult of approach on the sides from 
which the travellers saw it, and an attempt upon 
it, considering the reduction of their provisions and 
of their own physical strength by the long and toil- 
some journeys they had accomplished, evidently 
hopeless. An attack was therefore made on one 
of the great summits standing round it—that which 
Mr. Conway has named the Golden Throne, and 
which reaches the height of about 24,100 feet. Start- 
ing from the lofty Baltoro glacier, a little way to the 
S.S.E. of K2, and sleeping at a point 20,000 feet 
high above sea-level, the party of five reached 
a peak to which they gave the name of Pioneer 
Peak, and which proved to be an outlier of the 
main mass they had aimed at. It was then too 
late (2.45 p.m.) to go further, and the description 
of their sensations in reaching this height—the 
greatest, so far as we know, which any climber 
has reached—fills one with admiration for the 
perseverance and physical resources of the party. 
Says Mr. Conway of their sensations at the top :— 


“The damaging effect of altitude made itself apparent on 
our pulses, Our breathing apparatus was working well enough 
(i.e., while they sat still); but our hearts were being sorely 
tried, and mine was in a parlous state. We had all practically 
reached the limit of our powers. We might have climbed a 
thousand feet higher, or even more, if the climbing had been 
easy; but Zurbriggen (the Swiss guide) said that another step 
he could not eut. If we could have had tents and warm wraps 
and spent the night at this point, we might perhaps have been 
able to restore our forces, and to have climbed 3,000 feet or more 
on the following day; but I doubt it. We were all weakened, 
not so much by the work of the previous hours, as by the con- 
tinued strain of the last three pee” (p. 524). 


One naturally asks what light this ascent throws 
on the possibility of reaching much greater eleva- 
tions, and of ultimately scaling even such prodigious 
summits as Kinchinjunga or K2. Mr. Conway is 
judiciously guarded in his treatment of the question. 
He does not pronounce the feat impossible. Impos- 
sible is a word which has been almost banished 
from the vocabulary of the mountaineer. Thirty 
years ago most people thought that the Matterhorn 
would never be climbed, and the Vatna Jikull never 
be crossed ; and even later the Aiguille du Dru and 
the Cimon della Pala were by, men not wanting in 
skill and courage reckoned inaccessible. It is, how- 
ever, plain that human forces have a limit. Ata 
height of 40,000 feet, for instance, neither the lungs 
nor the heart would for any considerable time 
continue to do their work even for a man 
sitting perfectly still ina balloon. Will they then 
enable him to climb steep slopes and cut steps with 
his ice-axe at a height of 28,000 feet? This is the 
problem that remains to be solved. There are in it 
two still undetermined factors. One is the steepness 
of the slopes which would have to be climbed in 
order to enable us to reach such summits as Kinchin- 
junga or K2 from the Tibetan side. Hitherto we 
know most of these giants only from the side turned 
towards India; and it is possible that in some cases 
the angles they present on the Tibetan side may be 
much lower than those of the Indian acclivity. The 
other doubtful factor is the extent to which our 
organs may, either by practice or by the use of 
special drugs, be so strengthened and trained as to 
be capable of exertions, at great heights, to which 
they are now unequal. This is a matter to be 
determined by experiment, as the other will be 
determined some day by exploration; and it is 
therefore better not as yet to pronounce too 
positively that even the height of 28,000 feet may 
not be reached by climbing. Mr. Conway evidently 
hankers after an attempt upon Nunga Parbut 
(26,630 feet), a mountain much more conveniently 
placed for the purposes of the traveller than are 
the loftier summits on the Tibetan border, because 
its southern and eastern slopes lie in Kashmirian 
territory, and comparatively near Srinagar. 

We have no space to dwell upon the many 
points of interest, outside mountaineering proper, 
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which are handled in this book—the remarks on 
the ethnical characteristics of the tribes that in- 
habit these remote valleys, their manners and modes 
of life and rude polities. Here, however, within the 
space of ten pages, are three illustrations of the 
acuteness with which the author notes phenomena 
other than those of Nature. 

Speaking of the remarkable canal by which the 
fierce mountaineers of Hunza irrigate their fields, 
Mr. Conway says :— 


“The elaboration and enforcement of the laws regulating 
the distribution of the water over the land must have been very 
difficult for a semi-civilised people. ‘They were a necessity 
of the situation, and the existence of the fields proves that such 
laws were evolved and maintained. Hunza must have been 
civilised by its canal, as ancient Egypt was civilised by the 
Nile. A strong central power, wielded of course by a single 
hand, was the inevitable result. The Thums of Hunza were 
powerful despots, and the stories about bad Thums show them 
to have been dreadful tyrants. Internal order was, however, on 
the whole maintained, for whoever held the head waters of the 
canal could instantly compel the submission of the folk. The 
country was therefore well cultivated, and population increased 
to the extreme limits which the land ould support. The 
smallest shrinkage in the food supply brought on Sunine, and 
then the oniy resource of the people was war for the sake 
of plunder. Hence the Hunzakuts were forced to become a 
eller tribe. Their virtues compelled them to it” (p. 251). 


In much the same way did Brigham Young main- 
tain his authority over the Mormons round Salt Lake 
City. He controlled the sources of water-supply 
for the fields and gardens, and any recalcitrant 
was quickly brought to submission by cutting off 
the indispensable means of livelihood. 

The second illustration is a curious tale about 
fairies and witchcraft which is too long to quote 
(pp. 255-258). It ends with the melancholy state- 
ment: “There are no mountain fairies now; they 
are only in the old stories. We don’t believe in 
them nowadays.” 

The third is an ingenious historical generalisa- 
tion, to one part of which we do not altogether 
subscribe. 


“The saddle of my beast was an importation from Yarkand, 
and was of the usual peaked Oriental type. The horsemen of 
Asia seem to have developed in very ancient times their method 
of riding on a high saddle with short stirrups and with a curb 
bit. Early European riders adopted a different principle. They 
were essentially bare-back riders, such as one sees depicted on 
the Parthenon frieze. The European saddle was a mere cloth 
to protect the horse’s back, and by no means a seat to raise the 
rider. The snaffle is the European bit. Low snaffle and rider 
versus high saddle and cuarb—such were the principles opposed 
to one another in the battles of the Crusades. It was the high 
saddle that won. The high saddle and the superior method of 
breaking in horses were the power that carried Islam across 
Africa to Spain, and ultimately across Asia Minor to Constanti- 
nople. Wherever Islam went the high saddle was adopted. It 
became the saddle of Spain and Portngal, and was taken by 
Iberian adventurers to the New World, where, as the Mexican 
saddle, it has maintained itself. [It is still the saddle of 
California as opposed to the English saddle of the Mississippi 
Valley.) Roberts had an admirable Mexican saddle which he 
lent to me while I was with him. Thus at Gilgit, perhaps for 
the first time, the form of saddle that started from Asia came 
home again, modified and improved, after its wanderings half- 
way round the world during a score of centuries” (p, 259-260). 


We must not part from this striking book with- 
out a word upon the numerous illustrations which it 
owes to the facile and skilful pencil of Mr. McCormick. 
They are extremely clever, and enable one to realise 
not only the nature of the travel and the sort of life 
which the inhabitants of these valleys lead, but also, 
a thing far more difficult, especially with small 
woodcuts, the character of the scenery. To convey 
any notion of the vastness of its scale is, of course, 
impossible. But the typical mountain forms and the 
extraordinary steepness of the angles are well 
rendered. Those, however, who had the good 
fortune to see Mr. McCormick's collection of water- 
colour sketches have an even more complete and 
vivid impression of this strange land, for the aridity 
of the landscapes and the intense brilliance of the 
light on white snow and black crags, together with 
the reddish or yellow valley bottoms and lower slopes, 








make a kind of scenery wholly unlike anything which 
the mountains of Europe have to show. 


FOR THE RESPONDENT. 


Tue Frrst Divorce or Henry VIII By Mrs. Hope. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Francis Aidan 
Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner & Co. 


In a brief, but scholarly and careful, introduction, 
Father Gasquet lends the great weight of his 
authority in support of this popular history of the 
divorce of Henry VIII. from Catharine of Aragon. 
Mrs. Hope, the authoress, has been dead for some 
seven years—long enough to have won a place in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. She was in 
her day the writer of several well-known popular 
books, yet Dr. Gasquet cannot be said to have over- 
stated his case when he describes this work as her 
“ most important contribution to popular historical 
literature.” Though, as he tells us, the volume was 
compiled amidst the troubles of advancing age and 
delicate health, the style is clear, crisp, and read- 
able, and the tangled threads of seven years of 
diplomacy are unravelled with no small dexterity 
and skill. Of course, the divorce question is a 
very well-worn theme, and Mrs. Hope’s volume, 
drawn as it is mainly from the Calendars of State 
Papers, which the labours of Brewer, Gairdner, 
Bergenroth, and Gaycagos have made accessible 
to students, can lay absolutely no claim to origin- 
ality, while even as a work of popularisation, it 
has many formidable rivals. But the book for all 
that was not unworthy of publication, and the 
deficiencies inseparable from any work not prepared 
for the press by its author have been largely 
supplied by Dr. Gasquet, who, besides the introduc- 
tion, has contributed a large number of notes and 
references, and has also, we suspect, made a certaip 
number of silent corrections in the text, besides more 
formally refuting his author on two important 
points in which he did not feel himself justified in 
altering what she had written. It is perhaps a pity 
that Father Gasquet did not carry on his corrections 
a little farther, and it is certainly to be regretted 
that he did not provide for the compilation of an 
index. But all that he has done Dr. Gasquet has 
done with excellent taste and discretion. 

Mrs. Hope was, we believe, a convert to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and neither she nor her 
editor conceals the fact that they hold a brief for 
the Pope and for Catharine against Henry VIII. 
But both act as honest advocates, and their attitude 
is perfectly straightforward and consistent, and the 
least that can be said for it is that it is a good deal 
nearer the truth than the strange travesty of history 
which the literary skill of Mr. Froude has made so 
popular. But like most zealots, Mrs. Hope occasion- 
ally overshoots her mark. She would have been 
better advised to have stuck to her State Papers, 
and not to have repeated once more the malignant 
partisan gossip of extremists like Harpsfield and 
Sanders. And even in the use of her State Papers 
she should have remembered that the foreign am- 
bassadors who wrote home to their courts accounts 
of English public opinion were both ignorant and 
prejudiced witnesses, and that it is not critical to 
quote, for instance, a Spanish ambassador's statement 
as adequate proof of public opinion in England 
being strongly averse to Henry’s policy. That 
Henry’s acts met with some opposition and consider- 
able mistrust is true; but had he been so hopelessly 
in the minority as Mrs. Hope maintains, it is hard 
to see how he could have continued to hold his 
own. Moreover, Mrs. Hope's method of isolating the 
divorce question from the other movements of the 
time, with which it is really inextricably involved, 
has the result of obscuring the motives of Pope 
Clement VII., who was hardly such a simple 
enthusiast for justice as Mrs. Hope makes him out, 
but simply forced to take up the line he did because 
the Emperor, Charles V., who was his absolute 
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master, would not have permitted him to gratify 
Henry by granting him a divorce. But apart from 
the question of Papal motives, and the further 
question of the expediency of a breach between 
England and the Papacy (a point upon which men 
are long likely to differ), Mrs. Hope does good work 
in exposing the sordid brutality of Henry, the 
vanity and levity of Anne Boleyn, and the quiet 
dignity and pathos shown by the luckless Queen 
Catharine during her long years of misery and 
neglect. A sympathetic, brief, and readable story 
of the Divorce question, written from the point of 
view of Catharine, cannot be said to have been 
written in vain. Yet we should still wish for a 
more objective statement of the whole question, if 
the popular reader is ever to get hold of any deep 
insight into the whole truth. 





TWO ITALIC ESSAYS. 


CuHaR.tes III. or NapLes anp Ursan VI.; Aatso CrEcco 
D’Ascoui. By St. Clair Baddeley. London: Heinemann. 


TuosE who liked Mr. Baddeley’s former work on 
Queen Joanna of Naples can now continue the 
subject and the period in this very handsome volume; 
and no one who takes kindly to the Middle Age 
chronicles and biographies of all the big and the 
petty Italian Governments—Royal, Papal, or Re- 
publican—need thenceforth hanker for the “short 
shockers” of the day. Their innumerable and in- 
extricable intrigues, fights,and murders—all of them 
real and right savage—should soon wean the better 
readers from bookstall fiction. 

Here, in 1385, is the martial abbot of famous 
Monte-Cassino besieging Pope Urban in Nocera, 
catching a Papal spy and shooting him alive out of 
a catapult into the castle where lies His Holiness 
—alive, that is, when flung; dead when picked up. 
Charles III. imprisons the Pope; and his queen, Mar- 
gherita, boycotts him so closely that the sweetness 
of life, videlicet one pinch of salt, is unprocurable. 
When certain Cardinals, including Adam Aston of 
Hertford, conspire against Urban, in that bad epoch 
of schism, he degrades them, loads them with fetters, 
tortures them into confession, and one (of Aquila) 
into death. Our Richard II. gets Aston released, 
but he dies soon after, and the Cardinal of Ravenna 
burns his own red hat in the Piazza of Pavia. The 
fate of the rest of these Eminences is not easy to 
define, but they disappeared, and were most probably 
strangled in prison at Genoa and buried in quicklime, 
as this Pope's secretary, Theo. De Niem, recorded. 
We have also the death of Charles III., smitten 
with a battle-axe on the poll of the head, by his 
cupbearer, as he is reading a letter from Sigismund 
of Bohemia. Then Elizabeth of Hungary, who 
compassed the crime, is strangled in return, and the 
heads of the Ban of Zara and of the actual murderer 
are also taken, and sent, gory, to console Charles’s 
stern widow. 

The second essay in this book is, for grip and 
ability, to be preferred to the first, which scarcely 
dwells with the right stress upon the salient points, 
but rather (as enthusiastic workers upon original 
archives—like Mr. Baddeley—are too prone to do) 
loads the narrative with crowded small items which 
put the reader's attention to rout. The broad sketch 
of astrology and magic in this second essay is a 
really good thing ; but here, again, the scope of the 
writer's view of a general subject seems obstructed 
by the closer objects of his own Italian studies. For 
example, to say that “the real foundation of the 
Renaissance is to be discovered in the Norman 
occupation of Sicily” over-magnifies the certainly 
great influence of Arabic culture qua that famous 
rebirth of classic learning. It ignores Muratori’s 
view (“ Antiq. Ital.,” Dissert. xliv.), and Rigord’s, that 
the Arabs were not the first to make known Aris- 
totle in the West. And besides, quite irrespective 
of Sicily, the same Arabic influences worked in from 
Spain through Southern France. 








There is one curious slip made about Louis of 
Anjou being “ actually reduced to wearing garments 
painted merely to represent armour.” The text 
relied on says he had but a “cotte d’armes de toile 
peinte seulement.” Now this coat of arms was not 
instead of a coat of armour, but was to be worn 
over it, and the material here is printed linen, 
simply. Mr. Baddeley should be warned in time 
against quoting the popular and untrustworthy 
Paul Lacroix, not one of whose compilations can be 
used without detailed verification by anyone who 
desires to attain acceptance as a stable writer. 


VERSE AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


THe SHortTeER Poems oF Ropert Bripegs. London: 
George Bell & Sons, 

THE Seconp Book or THE Ruymers’ Crus. London: 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

A Lonpon Rose anp OtHer Ruymes. By Ernest Rhys. 
London: Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

Parzivat. By Wolfram von Eschenbach. Translated by 
Jessie L. Weston. London: David Nutt. 

Srxty-rour SONNETS OF ANTHERO DE QUENTAL. Englished 
by Edgar Prestage. London: David Nutt. 


Mr. BRIDGES has added to his volume of “ Shorter 
Poems” a fifth book containing nineteen pieces. 
The bulk of these are nature-poems, the work of a 
poet whose long and close intimacy with earth and 
sky, and the appearances therein, has made his 
imagination one with the matter imaged. He uses 
no similes; and his metaphors are the very things 
expressed — 


“The Lenten lilies, through the frost that push, 
Their yellow heads withhold ; 
The woodland willow stands a lonely bush 
Of nebulous gold; 
There the Spring-goddess cowers in faint attire 
Of frightened fire.” 


It is in a slow furnace that these things are fused ; 
not from Saturday to Monday with a swift, lurid, 
superficial impression; but from year to year, as Mr. 
Bridges himself sings— 


“A ruby of fire in the burning sleep of my brain 

Long hid my thought had lain, 

Forgotten dreams of a thousand days 
Ingathering to its rays, 

The light of life in darkness tempering long; 
Till now a perfect song, 

A jewel of jewels, it leapt above 
To the coronal of my love.” 


Mr. Bridges always humanises Nature, and always 
brings into its company some deep humanity of his 
own—love, or death, or belief in God; for without 
this frank comradeship Nature is irresponsive. 
Nature with him, indeed, includes Humanity; his 
corn-winnowers and villagers are natural phenomena 
along with their brothers the robins, the larks, 
and the willows, and all are spiritualised by the 
poet’s love— 

“Since to be loved endures, 
To love is wise: 
Earth hath no good but yours, 
Brave, joyful eyes: 


Earth hath no sin but thine, 
Dull eye of scorn : 

O’er thee the sun doth pine 
And angels mourn.” 


This is the right mood of the great poets. 

The second book of the Rhymers’ Club is quite 
equal to the first. As before, the honours are carried 
off by Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Symons, Dr. 
Todhunter, and Mr. Lionel Johnson. In reviewing 
the first volume we refrained from this invidious 
remark, but since then Mr. Le Gallienne has published 
“English Poems;” Mr. . Yeats, “The Countess 
Kathleen;” and Mr. Symons, “Silhouettes; Dr. 
Todhunter has an established reputation, and the 
work of Mr. Lionel Johnson is so markedly individual, 
that he must be classed ungrudgingly with the 
others, who are morethanrhymers. The contributions 
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of these poets to the Rhymers’ Book call for 
no comment now, as they are certain to appear in 
volumes of their own sooner or later. The other 
contributors succeed best when they are least pre- 
tentious. Mr. T. W. Rolleston’s “Cycling Song” is 
exquisite, with its “ steady, rippling murmur of the 
chain.” Mr. Victor Plarr’s “ Deer in Greenwich 
Park,” if without the ease, has something of the 
broadness of Smith's “ Address to an Egyptian 
Mummy.” Mr. Dowson’s, Mr. Green’s—but why 
need we goon? Most of the work is interesting and 
clever, and almost any one of the writers may yet 
distinguish himself as a poet. 

Along with the Rhymers’ Book comes a volume 
by one of the contributors, Mr. Ernest Rhys. In 
“A London Rose,” the author seems to us to be 
preluding. It contains fine work. “The Mountain 
Cottage,” “The Wedding of Pale Bronwen,” and 
some of the pieces to Diana are in the true mood, 
and often right in expression; but we doubt if Mr. 
Rhys has yet found his subject. When, or if he 
does, we shall possibly have a new elegiac poet. 

Miss Jessie L. Weston dedicates her translation 
of “Parzival” to the memory of Richard Wagner, 
whose opera has made the name of Von Eschenbach’s 
poem known throughout the world. As this volume 
contains only half of the poem, we reserve our 
remarks until the second volume appears; but we 
wish to draw attention to the fact that a faithful 
and readable translation of the greatest work of 
Germany's greatest medizval poet is in course of 
publication. 

“A brave man yet slowly wise.” 


That is how Von Eschenbach introduces Parzival; 
and that is the just comment on many notable men 
in all ages. It may be said of Anthero de Quental, 
the Portuguese poet, sixty-four of whose sonnets 
have been translated by Mr. Edgar Prestage. 
Through a long-continued period of storm and stress 
he arrived at a mood of self-restraint and charity to 
all men. It is true he shot himself; but he had 
neurosis, and anyone who has been with a neurotic 
patient is aware that suicide is a means by which 
that disease kills. The cumulative effect of Mr. 
Prestage’s translations inclines us to agree with him 
that Anthero de Quental will rank amongst the 
remembered poets of the nineteenth century. In 
the meantime, it is interesting, as Anthero said of 
himself, to observe in his sonnets the effects of 
Germanism on the unprepared mind of a South 
European: it is, indeed, most notable to watch the 
“ Portuguese Heine,’ as his countrymen call him, 
crushing into the most artificial of verse-forms the 
“ perilous stuff” that with others ran, and still runs, 
over into dramas and ballads and much informality. 
No single sonnet can indicate the effect of the 
whole: it is deep and lasting. Mr. Prestage’s intro- 
duction, and a translation of De Quental’s auto- 
biographic letter, add much to the interest of the 
book, 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

Essays In Historica Cuemistry. By T. E. Thorpe, 
Ph.D., B.Se., Viet., Se.D. (Dab.), F.R.S.. Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington, London. Condon : Maemillan & Co. 

Tue THeory oF Heat. By Thomas Preston, M.A. (Dub.), 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy, University College, Dublin. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


PROFESSOR THORPE’S collection of essays is a useful 
contribution to the history of scientific ideas. Too 
little of this kind of work is done by scientific men, 
pre-occupied as they usually are with the present 
state of their science, and with the discoveries in 
prospect. The essays, which have appeared already 
on various occasions, are arranged according to sub- 
ject, in chronological order. Taking into view all 
the stages of the history of chemical science, from 
Boyle to Mendeleeff, they are yet not put forward 
by the author as a systematic account of the develop- 








ment of modern chemistry. There is, for example, 
as he points out, no separate essay devoted to Dalton, 
whose revival of the atomic theory is really the central 
point in the history of chemical science. An attentive 
reader, however, will be able to make out all the prin- 
cipal stages in chemical theory, and will besides gain 
much interesting information upon the lives of dis- 
tinguished chemists and their actual work. The 
book is one that can be recommended both to 
students and general readers. 

The treatise by Professor Preston on the Theory 
of Heat gives the impression of being a very good 
text-book. He has aimed at treating the science 
in a comprehensive manner, so as to produce a 
tolerably complete account of the whole subject in 
its experimental, as well as in its theoretical, 
aspect; and in this aim he has succeeded. The 
volume is not a small one, but it could not have 
been made smaller without sacrifice of compre- 
hensiveness. A “ preliminary sketch” of the modern 
theory of heat will be found very convenient. The 
student has explained to him in outline at the 
beginning the dependence of the theory of heat on 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, and 
the relation between the theory of radiant heat 
and the wave-theory of light. After this, he is led 
through a detailed treatment of thermometry, 
calorimetry, radiation, and conduction, to the 
crowning part of the science—namely, thermo- 
dynamics. There could not be a better systematic 
arrangement. The slight introductory historical 
sketch of the beginnings of modern science, pre- 
fixed to the outline of the mechanical theory, it 
must be said, is not of much value. Professor 
Tait, for example, though so eminent a physicist, 
ought not to be quoted as an authority for a philo- 
sophical proposition. 





FICTION. 


Music Harn CHarms. By V. Munro-Ferguson (“V.”). 
London : Osgood, Mellvaine & Co. 

GEORGE MANDEVILLE’s HusBanp. London: Heinemann. 

THe TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF MatTHEW DvUDGEON, 
GENTLEMAN. Written by Himself, and now for the first 
time printed. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

GLADDIE’s SWEETHEART. A True Story. By Theodora C. 
Elmslie. London: Ward & Downey, Limited. 


“Music Hath Charms” is one of those char- 
acteristically modern novels which, possessing the 
slenderest of plots and very little incident, owe al} 
their interest to the degree of skill with which they 
analyse the nature of the modern woman. Of this 
task Miss V. Munro-Ferguson has acquitted herself 
with distinct success, her portrait of Victoria Curzon 
being full of charm and vitality. Victoria is 
“ modern” to the finger-tips, but the author presents 
her complex personality in so attractive a light that 
the study has none of those repellent features 
usually distinctive of such types in fiction. On the 
contrary, there is a largeness of nature and a depth 
of feeling discernible in this heroine that dif- 
ferentiate her very pleasantly from the tedious 
new woman of the novelists. In the first place, 
she is not superior to the feminine pastime of 
flirtation—if so hard a word can be applied to 
Victoria Curzon’s almost instinctive exercise of the 
mental and physical graces with which she is so 
richly endowed. Her chief attraction lies in her 
voice, which is one of exceptional beauty. With 
this syren-voice she lures with infatuation most of 
her male acquaintances, whilst her own heart remains 
untouched. But at last she meets a certain Sir 
Wilton Dawnay, between whom and herself the 
attraction is mutual. Sir Wilton, however, is a pain- 
fully priggish young man, who doubts whether Vic- 
toria’s character has sufficient stability to endure the 
test of matrimony ; so he blows hot and cold, and 
finally sheers off in so cowardly a fashion, that one 
wonders the affection of so high-spirited a girl did 
not perish then and there. Victoria’s vanity is, 
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indeed, sorely wounded by the defection of her faint- 
hearted wooer, but the very force of the blow serves 
to steady and deepen her whole nature, and she 
emerges into a nobility of womanhood that places 
her far above Sir Wilton’s conventional merits. The 
story ends tragically, but with a touch of romantic 
idealism in the climax that preserves the reader’s 
feelings from being harrowed overmuch. Miss 
Munro-Ferguson writes easily and well, showing a 
capacity for observing shades of character which 
almost excuses the marked absence of plot. Asa 
study of conflicting egotisms, the book is bright and 
clever ; but we trust that in her next effort the 
author will venture on a wider scope of interest 
than drawing-room flirtations can afford. 

In “ George Mandeville’s Husband” what is meant 
to be a crushing blow is struck at the modern 
woman. Unfortunately, the author of the story 
weakens its force by its extravagance. George Man- 
deville, the foolish woman who, having acquired the 
trick of writing popular fiction, imagines herself a 
prophet in Israel, is simply a feeble and tiresome 
bore, who, in real life, would be hardly tolerated in 
any social circle whatever, and whose salon, if she 
had the audacity to set one up, would be frequented 
by none but needy cranks and fanatics. As for the 
lady’s husband, who is represented to us as the noble 
martyr crushed beneath the wheels of the modern 
female Juggernaut, he is, in plain English,a despicable 
coward, who lacks the courage, not merely to preserve 
his own self-respect, but even to save his daughter 
from the cruelties of a heartless mother. The story 
of the henpecked husband is a common one, but the 
world has not been in the habit of regarding the 
figure of this character as heroic, nor has it ever 
taken delight in the stupidities of the virago who, 
having married a fool, succeeds in making a hell of 
her home. George Mandeville is a dull and witless 
creature, besotted with vanity, and absolutely in- 
different to the happiness of anybody but herself. 
No doubt she was capable of writing the kind of 
trash which nowadays finds favour with a con- 
siderable proportion of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers, 
as well as with the modern school of reviewers, 
for the only quality which a woman needs to enable 
her to produce fiction of this kind is a taste for 
pruriency and an absence of shame. But, whatever 
else George Mandeville may have been, she was, as 
depicted here, an entirely uninteresting woman, and 
we could well have been spared the story of her life 
and her husband's. 

“The Adventures of Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 
man,” is a book of a class which we have regarded 
as being well-nigh, if not absolutely, extinct. Mr. 
Dudgeon, a seafaring man of the last century, pro- 
fesses to tell here the story of his capture by 
Algerian pirates, his escape and re-capture, and his 
eventual and final deliverance from their hands. 
But the volume, though by no means a large one, 
contains many other matters besides the adventures 
of Mr. Dudgeon. In the good old fashion to which 
we were accustomed half a century since, Mr. 
Dudgeon recounts for us the stories of all those 
whom he encountered during the course of his 
adventures. Every man and every woman whom 
he meets has a story to tell, and we are told in turn 
the lives of Arab slaves, Spanish gentlemen, and 
Italian ladies. Some of these tales are diverting 
enough, but we question whether this mode of 
making a book is likely to find favour nowadays. 
As for Mr. Dudgeon himself, he has not the secret of 
Defoe, and he distinctly fails to impress us with the 
reality of his adventures. He has one characteristic, 
however, in common with some of Defoe’s heroes. 
This is his remarkable success with the fair sex. 
Despite the fact that he has left a young and 
beautiful wife in England, he finds no difficulty in 
winning the hearts first of one and then of another 
of the strictly secluded Moslem women of Algiers, 
and it is by the aid of no less a personage than the 
reigning favourite in the seraglio of the day that he 
eventually escapes from his captivity. The lady 





accompanies him in his flight, but meets with a 
violent death whilst on the journey—an event which 
possibly smoothes matters for Mr. Dudgeon when he 
is restored to the arms of his loving spouse. 

“ Gladdie’s Sweetheart’ is one of those amiable, 
inoffensive, and feeble little tales which seem to 
plead for merciful treatment at the reviewer's hands. 
Were it not for the list of previous works by the 
same author quoted on the title-page, one would be 
inclined to attribute “ Gladdie’s Sweetheart” to a 
very youthful and inexperienced writer. There isa 
kind of weak prettiness in both story and treatment 
that savours of the schoolroom, and very little 
knowledge, either of the world or human nature, is 
evident in these artless pages. Gladys Somers, the 
pretty and very silly heroine, is an orphan, sixteen 
years of age, and dependent on the capricious charity 
of her uncle for bread and shelter. Through the 
jealousy of a female cousin, the poor child is, when 
the story opens, about to be cast upon the world to 
earn her living as a nursery-governess; but her 
prospects are changed by the advent of a certain 
youth, named Charlie Boldrewood. Now young 
Boldrewood is a susceptible and impetuous lad. 
Seeing Gladys, he loves her at first sight, and, loving 
her, he quickly decides to make her his wife, irre- 
spective of the fact that he himself is but eighteen 
years old, and dependent upon his widowed mother 
until he shall have attained his majority. Mrs. Boldre- 
wood very naturally declines to sanction any engage- 
ment between this youthful pair of lovers; but the 
marriage takes place with the greatest ease,no formal- 
ities of banns or licence being, apparently, needed. 
Charlie and his little bride live merrilyat the Langham 
Hotel for some months, subsisting on his pocket- 
money! That supply being exhausted, and no more 
settled income forthcoming, they separate by mutual 
consent, and the bridegroom returns to the parental 
roof a wiser and a sadder boy. Ina very few weeks 
Charles Boldrewood’s mortal career is cut short by a 
fatal accident, and so Miss Elmslie’s boy hero goes 
the way of most infant prodigies of fiction. The 
story is palpably absurd, and quite devoid of any 
literary merit, but doubtless some persons exist for 
whom the “beautiful iris eyes” of the heroine and 
the early death of the hero might prove attractive. 
The book has, at any rate, the negative virtue of 
‘being entirely harmless. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“A Lapy’s Impressions or Cyprus” is at once an enter- 
taining and a useful book, and it is written, moreover, with 
brevity, vivacity, and knowledge. Mrs. Lewis went to Cyprus 
in 1892 in search of health and pleasure, and these well-informed 
pages are the outcome of a somewhat prolonged and evidently 
— sojourn in an island about which, in these days, we 
vear surprisingly little. Free Trade is clearly not a cherished 
political tenet of this lady-traveller, and her asides on the 
subject are more amusing than convincing. She makes no 
secret of her conviction that England has neglected its de- 
pendency in the Levant, and probably the rather vague terms 
of the Turkish Convention of 1878 may have something to do 
with the policy of rigid economy in the affairs of the island 
which excites her womanly indignation. After all, the roads 
are not now in as deplorable a condition as Professor Sayce 
found them some years ago, when he instituted a rather un- 
flattering comparison between our rule in this respect and that 
of the French in Algiers. The English officials in Cyprus are 
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praised for their zeal and alertness in looking after the general 
welfare of the people, and many facts are stated which lend 
emphasis to such a statement. It is possible to gather 
from this sensible volume a clear idea of the scenery, 
the customs, the trade, and the life of the island; and, 
without rhetorical exaggeration, the great associations of 
Cyprus in the past are impressively recorded. Mrs. Lewis 
brought not merely quick eyes, but cultured intelligence to 
her self-imposed task, and the result is a book of travel which 
deserves to be widely read. Larnaca—the Chittim of the Bible 
—is one of the most picturesque and flourishing places in Cyprus, 
and a graphic description of it, as well as of Limassol, Nicosia, 
and other once famous spots, is given in these pages. As to the 
inhabitants, Mrs. Lewis, on the whole, confirms the old verdict, 
qualified by a recommendation to mercy. They are orderly and 
— rather spiritless, we should think—and, in the leisurely 

astern fashion, they are not averse to work; but they are a 
luxurious race, with evil instincts, one of which is an alarming 
contempt for truth. 

Now that summer is turning us all out of doors, and the more 
fortunate of us are seeking fresh woods and pastures new, “ The 
Wild Garden” is an alluring subject. Mr. William Robinson 
handles it in its practical rather than in its poetical aspects—a 
fact which, in these days, when we are deluged with the sickly 
nonsense of the minor essayist, awakens lively gratitude at least 
among men of common clay. Mr. Robinson is anxious at the 
outset that no one should misunderstand what he really means 
by the title of this charming book—into which, by the way, a 
good deal of the unconscious poetry of appreciation has crept. 
He does not mean either the picturesque garden pure and sim i 
or the garden in which Nature has been allowed to revel to he 
heart’s content, and which in consequence has run wild. The 
aim of this book is rather to show how many beautiful and 
hardy plants there are scattered up and down the world 
which would not disdain a welcome on English soil, and which 
could, with a little coaxing, thrive perfectly well under our 
fickle skies without the exasperating shelter of glass. Not 
merely the garden, but the shrubbery, the plantation, and the 
woodland walk are dealt with in these chapters, and the 
possibility of easily adding to their charms by the presence 
of plants and flowers, which now are never seen in such en- 
closures, is discussed in a manner which all who love the country 
are sure to appreciate. Mr. Robinson, as an experienced horti 
cultural expert, gives chapter and verse for all his statements, 
and handles his theme with characteristic zest and thoroughness. 
In far too many instances, when the city merchant makes for 
himself a retreat in the country, nothing will satisfy him as 
a barrier to his new possession but detestable iron railings. 
He prefers to ruin the landscape rather than follow the more 
excellent way of an old-fashioned rustic fence, and yet it is im- 
possible to devise anything better or more beautiful. Mr. 
Robinson takes up his parable on this matter, and as he appeals 
to the capital, great and small, on the ground of self-interest, 
his admonition may not pass unheeded. The volume is charm- 
ingly illustrated by Mr. Alfred Parsons, and it is dedicated, by 
a happy thought, to that genial and witty garden philosopher, 
the Dean of Rochester. 

Most visitors to the beautiful and romantic holiday resorts on 
the Yorkshire coast make an excursion by land or water to 
Flamborough Head, a bold and rugged cliff which has been 
famous from time immemorial, and which has lived in literature, 
at all events, since the days of Ptolemy. A local clergyman, 
the Rev. Robert Fisher, has just edited an interesting and, 
indeed, picturesque volume by various writers, which describes 
the historical associations of this wild district, its antiquities, 
folklore, dialect, natural history, and the characteristics of the 
seenery. There is a tradition that Ida, the first king of 
Northumbria, landed at Flamborough, but the statement rests on 
no definite authority. The tower of the parish church of St. 
Oswald appears to have been built about the end of the thirteenth 
century, and in the building is an almost unique and very finely 
earved rood-sereen of oak which dates from the early part of the 
fifteenth century. Flamborough Lighthouse was built in the 
year 1806, and stands eighty-five feet high, and is two hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the sea. It was erected in 
consequence of the urgent representations of the Collector of 
Customs at the neighbouring town of Bridlington, who stated 
that in the thirty-six years preceding 1806 no less than one 
hundred and seventy-four ships had been wrecked off the 
headland—an average of Bee. w five a year. The birds and 
eaves of Flamborough, and much that is quaint in the manners 
of the hardy fisherfolk of the locality, are admirably deseribed 
in this weleome volume. It seems that at Flamborough the 
“ribbon dance” is still in vogue at weddings: “After the 
marriage ceremony, the young men race from the church door to 
the house of the bride's father to secure a ribbon left by the 
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bride. The fortunate winner has the privilege of kissing the 
new-married lady.” Belief in witchcraft survived within living 
memory. 


There is a certain artless simplicity, as well as real ability, 
about “ No Heroes”—a story of the pluck and, indeed, unselfish 
devotion of a New England lad. During an outbreak of small- 
pox Bob Rea, the doctor’s son, turns nurse, and is instrumental 
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in ae the life of an old and rather cantankerous man. There 
is a good deal of sly humour in the passages in the book which 
describe Bob’s method of dealing with his rebellious and very 
outspoken patient. The incidents of the story are slight 
enough, but it is told with uncommon skill and with a real know- 
ledge of boy-life. Miss Blanche Howard has written more 
ambitious books, but she has seldom brought the art of the story- 
teller into more complete touch with the facts of actual experience. 

We are not surprised to find that Hadden’s “ Handbook on 
the Local Government Act, 1894,” though only published at the 
beginning of June, has already reached a second edition. The 
book is intended to meet the needs of members of county, 
district, and parish councils, and it is so clear, well-arranged, 
and comprehensive a survey of the provisions of the new statute 
and its numerous incorporated enactments that its value to 
officials —and, indeed, to all who are interested in local adminis- 
tration—is not open to question. The manaal provides a prompt 
answer to a wide array of problems which present themselves in 
the practical carrying-out of the Local Government Act. “ An 
endeavour has been made, in dealing with each particular subject, 
to gather the scattered threads together, so that the reader may 
find in one place the information which he requires without 
having to make troublesome cross-references from one part of 
the work to another.” This new edition has been called for so 
rapidly on the heels of its predecessor that few alterations have 
been made in the text, though it is only fair to add that some 
paragraphs have been rewritten in deference to hints and sug- 
gestions from correspondents, and further notes aud explana- 
tions have also been added. The closing pages of the volume 
contain the full text of the Local Government Act, 1894, to- 
gether with the circular and orders of the Local Government 
Board and other official papers. The index is based upon the 
or advocated by the Index Society, and is a model of its 
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The little book entitled “Knowledge Through the Eye ” 
is an attempt to show how geography, history, physical science, 
and other branches of knowledge may be taught with the aid of 
the optical lantern. For instance, delicate experiments in 
science—say, in the crystallisation of various salts—can be 
projected on the sereen by coating plates of glass with saturated 
solutions. Natural history may be illustrated by placing live 
spiders, caterpillars, or bees in the lantern box, or a tune 
may be photographed, and projected time after time until 
a class of children have mastered it, and with no other cost than 
that of the original slide and the gas consumed. The use of the 
optical lantern in class teaching is lucidly explained in this 
volume, and many practical hints are also given for the gaidance 
of teachers. 
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